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«Come, William, a single day, out of the three 
hundred in a year, is not much.” 

“ True, Henry Thorne. Nor is the single drop 
of water that first finds its way through the dyke 
rauch ; and yet the first drop but makes room for 
a small stream to follow, and then comes a flood. 
No, no, Henry, I cannot go with you to-day ; and 
if you will be governed by a friend’s advice, you 
will not neglect your work for the fancied pleasures 
of a sporting party.” 

« All work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy. 
We were not made to be delving for ever with tools 
in close rooms. The fresh free air is good for us. 
Come, William, you will feel better for a little 
recreation. You look pale from confinement. 
Come; I cannot go without you.” 

“ Henry Thorne,” said his friend William 
Moreland, with an air more serious than that at 
first assumed, “let me in turn urge you to stay.” 

“Tt is in vain, William,” his friend said, in- 
terrupting him. 

“TI trust not, Henry. Surely, my early friend 
and companion is not deaf to reason.” 

« No, not to right reason.” 

« Well, listen to me. As I said at first, it is not 
the loss of a single day, though even that lost, is 
a serious waste of time, that I now take into con- 
sideration. It is the danger of forming a habit of 
idleness. It is a mistake, that a day of idle plea- 
sure recreates the mind and body, and makes us re- 
turn to our regular and necessary employments 
with renewed delight. My own experience is, that 
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a day thus spent, causes us to resume our labours 
with reluctance, and makes irksome what before 
was pleasant. Is it not your own?” 

«“ Well, I don’t know; I can’t altogether say that 
it is; indeed, I never thought about it.” 

“ Henry, the worst of all kinds of deception is 
self deception. Don’t, let me beg of you, attempt 
to deceive yourself in a matter so important. I 
am sure you have experienced this reluctance to 
resuming work after a day of pleasure. It is an 
universal experience. And now that we are on 
this subject, I will add, that I have observed in 
you an increasing desire to get away from work. 
You make many excuses, and they seem to you to 
be good ones. Can you tell me how many days 
vou have been out of the shop in the last three 
months?” 

« No, I cannot,” was the reply, made in a tone 
indicating a slight degree of irritation. 

“ Well, I can, Henry.” 

“ How many is it, then?” 

“Ten days.” 

« Never.” 

“Tt is true, for I kept the count.” 

“Indeed, then, you are mistaken. I was only 
out a gunning three times, and a fishing twice.” 

«“ And that makes five times. But don’t you 
remember the day you were made sick by fatigue?” 

“ Yes, true, but that is only six.” 

« And the day you went up the mountain with 
the party?” 

“ Yes.” 
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Q INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS. 


“And the twice you staid away because it 
stormed!” 

« But, William, that has nothing to do with the 
matter. If it stormed so violently that I couldn’t 
come to the shop, that surely is not to be set down 
to the account of pleasure taking.” 

« And yet, Henry, I was hee, and so were all 
the workmen but yourself. If there had not been 
in your mind a reluctance to coming to the shop, 
I am sure the storm would not have kept you. I 
am plain with you, because I am your friend, and 
you know it. Now, it is this increasing reluctance 
on your part, that alarms me. Do not, then, add 
fuel to a flame that, if thus nourished, will con- 
sume you.” 

«“ But, William, r 

“Don’t make excuses, Henry. Think of the 
aggregate of ten lost days. You can earn a dollar 
and a half a day easily, and do earn it whenever 
you work steadily. Ten days in three months is 
fifteen dollars. All last winter, you know, Ellen 
went without a cloak, because you could not afford 
to buy one for her; now the money that you could 
have earned in the time wasted in the last three 
months, would have bought her a very comfortable 
one—and you know that it is October now, and 
winter will soon be again upon us. Sixty dollars a 
year buys a great many comforts for a poor man.” 

Henry Thorne remained silent for some moments. 
He felt the force of William Moreland’s reasoning; 
but his own inclinations were stronger than his 
friend’s arguments. He wanted to go with two 
or three companions a gunning, and even the vision 
of his young wife shrinking in the keen winter wind, 
was not sufficient to conquer this desire. 

«“T will go this once, William,” he said at length, 
with a long inspiration; “and then I will quit it. 
I see and acknowledge the force of what you say; 
I never viewed the matter so seriously before.” 

“This once may confirm a habit now too 
strongly fixed,” urged his companion. “Stop 
now, while your mind is rationally convinced that 
it is wrong to waste your time, when it is so much 
needed for the sake of making comfortable and 
happy one who loves you, and has cast her lot in 
Think of Ellen, and then be a 





life with yours. 
man.” 

«“ Come, Harry!” 
the shop door; “ we are waiting for you!” 

« Ay, ay,” responded Henry Thorne. “Good 
morning, William, I am pledged for to-day. But 
after this, I will swear off!” And so saying, he 
hurried away. 

Henry Thorne and William Moreland were 
workmen in a large manufacturing establishment 
in one of our thriving inland towns. They had 
married sisters, and thus a friendship that had long 
existed, was confirmed by closer ties of interest. 

They had been married about one year, at the 
time of their introduction to the reader, and, al- 
ready, Moreland could perceive that his earnings 
bought many more comforts for his little family 
than did Henry’s. The difference was not to be 
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accounted for in the days the other spent in 
pleasure taking, although their aggregate loss 
was no mean item to be taken from a poor man’s 
purse. It was to be found, mainly, in a disposi- 
tion to spend, rather than to save; to pay away 
for trifies that were not really needed, very small 
sums, whose united amount in a few weeks would 
rise to many dollars. But, when there was added 
to this constant check upon his prosperity, the 
frequent recurrence of a lost day, no wonder that 
Ellen liad less of good and comfortable clothing 
than her sister Jane, and that her house was far 
less neatly furnished. 

All this had been observed, with pain, by Wil- 
liam Moreland and his wife, but, until the conver- 
sation recorded in the opening of this story, no 
word of remonstrance or warning, had been ven- 
tured upon by the former. The spirit in which 
his words were received, encouraged him to hope 
that he might exercise a salutary control over 
Henry, if he persevered, and he resolved that he 
would extend thus far towards him the offices of 
a true friend. 

After dinner of the day during which her hus- 
band was absent, Ellen called in to see Jane, and 
sit the afternoon with her. They were only sis- 
ters, and had always loved each other much. 
During their conversation, Jane said, in allusion 
to the season: 

“It begins to feel a little chilly to-day, as if 
winter were coming. And, by the way, you are 
going to get a cloak this fall, Ellen, are you not?” 

“ Indeed, I can hardly tell, Jane,” Ellen replied, 
in a serious tone; “ Henry’s earnings, somehow 
or other, don’t seem to go far with us; and yet I 
try to be as prudent as Ican. We have but a few 
dollars laid by, and both of us want warm under- 
clothing, and Henry must have a coat and pair of 
pantaloons to look decent this winter. I must try 
and do without the cloak, I think.” 

“TIT am sorry for that. But keep up a good 
heart about it, sister. Next fall, you will surely 
be able to get a comfortable one; and you shall 
have mine as often as you want it, this winter. I 
can’t go out much, you know; our dear little Ellen, 
your nainesake, is too young to leave often.’ 

“ You are very kind, Jane,” Ellen said, and 
her voice slightly trembled. 

A silence of some moments ensued, and then 
the subject of conversation was changed to one more 
cheerful. 

That evening, just about nightfall, Henry Thorne 
came home, much fatigued, bringing with him half 
a dozen squirrels, and a single wild pigeon. 

« There, Ellen, is something to make a nice pie 
for us to-morrow,” he said, tossing his game bag 
upon the table. 

«“ You look very tired, Henry,” his wife said, 
tenderly; “I wouldn’t go out any more this fall, 
if I were you.” 

“TI don’t intend going out any more, Ellen,” 
he replied, “ I’m sick of it.” 

“ You don’t know how glad I am to hear you 
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say so!” his wife said, in an altered and cheerful 
tone. “ Somehow, I always feel troubled and un- 
easy when you are out gunning or fishing, as if 
you were not doing right.” 

“You shall not feel so any more, Ellen,” he 
replied; “I've been thinking all the afternoon 
about your cloak. Cold weather is coming, and 
we haven’t a dollar laid by for anything. How 
I am to get the cloak, I do not see, and yet 
I cannot bear the thought of your going all this 
winter again, without one.” 

«“@O never mind that, dear,” Ellen said in a 
cheerful tone, her face brightening up. “ We can’t 
afford it this fall, and so that’s settled. But I can 
have Jane’s whenever I want it, she says; and 
you know she is so kind and willing to lend me 
anything that she has. I don’t like to wear out her 
things, but then I shall not want the cloak often.” 

Henry Thorne sighed, at the thoughts his wife’s 
words stirred in his mind. 

«“T don’t know how it is,” he at length said, 
despondingly ; “ William can’t work any faster than 
I can, nor earn more a week, and yet he and Jane 
have everything comfortable, and are saving mo- 
ney into the bargain, while we want many things 
that they have, and are not a dollar ahead.” 

One of the reasons for this, to her husband, un- 
accountable difference, trembled on Ellen’s tongue. 
But she could not make up her mind to reprove 
him; and so bore in silence, and with some pain, 
what she felt as a reflection upon her want of fru- 
gality in managing household affairs. 

Let us advance the characters we have intro- 
duced, a year in their life’s pilgrimage, and see if 
there are any fruits of these good resolutions. 

«“ Where is Thorne, this morning?” asked the 


owner of the shop, of Moreland, one morning, an 


hour after all the workmen had come in. 

«“T do not know, really,” Moreland replied. «I 
saw him yesterday, when he was well.” 

“ He’s off gunning, I suppose, again. If so, it 


is the tenth day he has lost in idleness during the 
last two months. I am afraid I shall have to get 
a hand in his place, upon whom I can place more 
dependence. I shall be sorry to do this, for your 
sake, and for the sake of his wife. But I do not 
like such an example to the workmen and appren- 
tices, and besides, being away from the shop, often 
disappoints a job.” 

“I could not blame you, sir,” Moreland said; 
“and yet, I do hope you will bear with him 
for the sake of Ellen. I think if you would talk 
to him, it would do him good.” 

“ But why don’t you talk to him, William?” 

“T have talked to him frequently, but he has 
got so that he won’t bear it any longer from me.” 

«“ Nor would he bear it from me, either, I fear, 
William.” 

Just at that moment, the subject of the conver- 
sation came in. 

“ You are late this morning, Henry,” said the 
owner of the shop to him, in the presence of the 
other workmen. 
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“Tt’s only a few minutes past the hour,” he 

replied, moodily. 

«It’s more than an hour past.” 

“ Well, if it is, I can make it up.’ 
“ That is not the right way, Henry. 
never made up.” 

Thorne did not understand the general truth in- 
tended to be expressed, but supposed at once, that 
the master of the shop meant to intimate that he 
would wrong him out of the lost hour, notwith- 
standing he had promised to make it up. He 
therefore turned an angry look upon him, and 
said— 

“ Do you mean to say that I would cheat you, 
sir?” 

The employer was a hasty man, and tenacious 
of his dignity as a master. He invariably dis- 
charged a journeyman who was in the least de- 
gree disrespectful in his language or manner to- 
wards him, before the other workmen. Acting 
under the impulse that at once prompted him, he 
said: 

“You are discharged;” and instantly turned 
away. 

As quickly did Henry Thorne turn and leave 
the shop. He took his way homeward, but he 
paused and lingered as he drew nearer and nearer 
his little cottage, for troubled thoughts had now 
taken the place of angry feelings. At length he 
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was at the door, and lifting slowly the latch, he 
entered. 
“ Henry!” said Ellen, with a look and tone of 


surprise. Her face was paler, and more eare-worn 
than it was a year before; and its calm expression 
had changed into a troubled one. She had a babe 
upon her lap, her first and only one. The room 
in which she sat, so far from indicating circum- 
stances improved by the passage of a year, was far 
less tidy and comfortable; and her own attire, 
though neat, was faded, and unseasonable. Her 
husband replied not to her inquiring look, and 
surprised ejaculation, but seated himself in a chair, 
and burying his face in his hands, remained silent, 
until, unable to endure the suspense, Ellen went 
to him, and taking his hand, asked, so earnestly, 
and’ so tenderly, what it was that troubled him, 
that he could not resist her appeal. 

“TI am discharged!” he said, with bitter empha- 
sis. “And there is no other establishment in the 
town, nor within fifty miles!” 

«O, Henry! how did that happen?” 

“TI hardly know myself, Ellen, for it all seems 
like a dream. When I left home this morning, I 
did not go directly to the shop; I wanted to see a 
man at the upper end of the town, and when I 
got back it was an hour later than usual. Old 
Ballard took me to task before all the shop, and 
intimated that I was not disposed to act honestly 
towards him. This I cannot bear from any one; 
I answered him in anger, and was discharged on 
the spot. And now, what we are to do, heaven 
only knows! Winter is almost upon us, and we 
have not five dollars in the world.” 
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“ But something will turn up for us, Henry, I 
know it will,” Ellen said, trying to smile encou- 
ragingly, although her heart was heavy in her bo- 
som. 

Her husband shook his head doubtingly, and 
then all was gloomy and oppressive silence. For 
nearly an hour, no word was spoken by either. 
Each mind was busy with painful thoughts, and 
one with fearful forebodings of evil. At the end 
of that time, the husband took up his hat and went 
out. For a long, long time after, Ellen sat in 
dreamy, sad abstraction, holding her babe to her 
breast. From this state, a sense of duty roused 
her, and laying her infant on the bed,—for they 
had not yet been able to spare money for a cradle, 
—she began to busy herself in her domestic du- 
ties. This brought some little relief. 

About eleven o'clock, Jane came in with her 
usual cheerful, almost happy face, bringing in her 
hand a stout bundle. Her countenance changed 
in its expression to one of concern, the moment 
her eye rested upon her sister’s face, and she laid 
her bundle on a chair quickly, as if she half de- 
sired to keep it out of Ellen’s sight. 

«“ What is the matter, Ellen?” she asked with 
tender concern, the moment she had closed the 
door. 

Ellen could not reply; her heart was too full. 
But she leant her head upon her sister’s shoulder, 
and, for the first time since she had heard the sad 
news of the morning, burst into tears. Jane was 
surprised, and filled with anxious concern. She 
waited until this ebullition of feeling in some degree 
abated, and then said, in a tone still more tender 
than that in which she had first spoken,— 

“Ellen, dear sister! tell me what has hap- 
pened?” 

“TI am foolish, sister,” at length Ellen said, 
looking up, and endeavouring to dry her tears. 
“But I cannot help it. Henry was discharged 
from the shop this morning, and now what are we 
to dot We have nothing ahead, and I am afraid 
he will not be able to get anything to do here, or 
within many miles of the village.” 

« That is bad, Ellen,” Jane said, while a shadow 
fell upon her face, but a few moments before glow- 
ing and happy. And that was nearly all she could 
say; for she did not wish to offer false consolation, 
and she could think of no genuine words of com- 
fort. After a while, each grew more composed in 
mind, and less reserved, and then the whole mat- 
ter was talked over, and all that Jane could say, 
she did say, that seemed likely to soothe and give 
hope to Ellen’s mind. 

“ What have you there?” at length asked Ellen, 
glancing towards the chair upon which Jane had 
laid her bundle. 

Jane paused a moment, as if in self-communion, 
and then said— 

“ Only a pair of blankets, and a couple of calico 
dresses that I have been out buying.” 

“Let me look at them,” Ellen said, in as cheer- 
ful a voice as she could assume. 
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A large, heavy pair of blankets, for which Jane 
had paid five dollars, were now unrolled, and a 
couple of handsome chintz dresses displayed, of 
dark rich colours, suitable for the winter season. 
It was with difficulty that Ellen could restrain a 
sigh, as she looked at these comfortable things, and 
thought of how much she needed, and of how little 
she had to hope for. Jane felt that such thoughts 
must pass through her sister’s mind, and she also 
felt much pained, that she had undesignedly thus 
added, by contrast, to Ellen’s unhappy feelings. 
When she returned home, she put away her new 
dresses, and her blankets. She had no heart to 
look at them, no heart to enjoy her own good 
things, while the sister she so much loved was de- 
nied like present comforts, and worse than all, 
weighed down with a heart-sickening dread of the 
future. 

We will not linger to contrast, in aseries of do- 
mestic pictures, the effects of industry and idleness 
on the two married sisters and their families,—ef- 
fects, the causes of which, neither aided materially 
in producing. Such contrasts, though useful, can- 
not but be painful to the mind, and we would, a 
thousand times, rather give pleasure than pain. 
But one more striking contrast we will give, as 
requisite in showing the tendency and end of good or 
bad principles, united with good or bad habits. 

Unable to get any employment in the village, 
Thorne, hearing that steady work could be obtained 
in Charleston, 8. Carolina, sold off a portion of 
his scanty furniture, and his cow, by which he 
received money enough to remove there with his 
wife and child. Thus were the sisters separated; 
and in that separation, gradually estranged from 
the tender and lively affection that presence and 
constant intercourse had kept burning with undi- 
minished brightness. Each became more and 
more absorbed, every day, in increasing cares and 
duties; yet to one those cares and duties were 
painful, and to the other full of delight. 

Ten years from the day on which they parted in 
tears, Ellen sat, near the close of day, in a meanly 
furnished room, in one of the southern cities, 
watching, with a troubled countenance, the rest- 
less slumber of her husband. Her face was very 
thin and pale, and it had a fixed and strongly 
marked expression of suffering. Two children, a 
boy and a girl, the one about six, and the other a 
little over ten years of age, were seated listlessly 
on the floor, which was uncarpeted. ‘They seemed 
to have no heart to play. Even the elasticity of 
childhood had departed from them. From the ap- 
pearance of Thorne, it was plain that he was very 
sick; and from all the indications the room in 
which he lay afforded, it was plain that want and 
suffering were its inmates. The habits of idleness 
he had suffered to creep at a slow but steady pace 
upon him, and idleness brought intemperance, and 
intemperance reacting upon idleness completed his 
ruin, and reduced his family to poverty in its most 
appalling form. Now he was sick with a southern 
fever, and his miserable dwelling afforded him no 
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cordial, nor his wife and children the healthy food 
that nature required. 

«“ Mother!” said the little boy, getting up from 
the floor, where he had been sitting for half an 
hour, as still as if he were sleeping, and coming to 
Ellen’s side, he looked up earnestly and imploringly 
in her face. 

« What, my child?” the mother said, stooping 
down and kissing his forehead, while she parted 
with her fingers the golden hair that fell in tangled 
masses over it. 

« Can’t I have a piece of bread, mother?” 

Ellen did not reply, but rose slowly and went 
to the closet, from which she took part of a loaf, 
and cutting a slice from it, handed it to her hungry 
boy. It was her last loaf, and all their money was 
gone. The little fellow took it, and breaking a 
piece off for his sister, gave it to her; the two 
children then sat down side by side, and eat in 
silence the morsel that was sweet to them. 

With an instinctive feeling, that from nowhere 
but above could she look for aid and comfort, did 
Ellen lift her heart, and pray that she might not 
be forsaken in her extremity. And then she 
thought of her sister Jane, from whom she had not 
heard for a long, long time, and her heart turned 
towards her with an eager and yearning desire to 
see her face once more. 

And now let us look in upon Jane and her 
family. Her husband, by saving where Thorne 
spent in foolish trifles, and working when Thorne 
was idle, gradually laid by enough to purchase a 
little farm, upon which he had removed, and there, 
industry and frugality brought its sure rewards. 
They had three children: little Ellen had grown 
to a lively, rosy-cheeked, merry-faced girl of eleven 
years; and George, who had followed Ellen, was 
in his seventh year, and after him came the baby, 
now just completing the twelfth month of its inno- 
cent happy life. It was in the season when the 
farmer’s toil is rewarded, and William Moreland 
was among those whose labour had met an ample 
return. 

How different was the scene, in his well estab- 
lished cottage, full to the brim of plenty and com- 
fort, to that which was passing at the same hour 
of the day, a few weeks before, in the sad abode 
of Ellen, herself its saddest inmate. 

The table was spread for the evening meal, al- 
ways eaten before the sun hid his bright face, and 
George and Ellen, although the supper was not 
yet brought in, had taken their places; and More- 
land, too, had drawn up with the baby on his knee, 
which he was amusing with an apple from a well 
filled basket, the product of his own orchard. 

A hesitating rap drew the attention of the tidy 
maiden who assisted Mrs. Moreland in her duties. 

“Tt is the poor old blind man,” she said, in a 
tone of compassion, as she opened the door. 

“ Here is a shilling for him, Sally,” said More- 
land, handing her a piece of money. “ The Lord 
has blessed us with plenty, and something to spare 
for his needy children.” 
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“ Ain’t I glad that I’ve got eyes, and plenty to 
eat,” George said, glancing at the blind man, and 
then looking up into his mother’s face, with boyish 
delight, as she brought in a savoury dish for their 
supper. 

“O, but that looks good!” ejaculated Ellen, 
peeping into the dish—as her mother paused, to 
smile upon her boy,—and enjoying the coming 
feast in imagination. 

The liberal meal upon the table, the mother sat 
down with the rest, and, as she looked around 
upon each happy face, her heart blessed the hour 
that she had given her hand to William Moreland. 
Just as the meal was finished, a neighbour stopped 
at the door and said: 

“ Here’s a letter for Mrs. Moreland; I saw it in 
the post-office, and brought it over for her, as I 
was coming this way.” 

“Come in, come in,” Moreland said, with a 
hearty welcome in his voice. 

“No, I thank you, I can’t stop now. 
evening,” replied the neighbour. 

“ Good evening,” responded Moreland, turning 
from the door, and handing the letter to Jane. 

“Tt must be from Ellen,” Mrs. Moreland re- 
marked, as she broke the seal. “It is a long time 
since we heard from them; I wonder how they are 
doing?” 

She soon knew, for on opening the letter she 
read this:— 


Good 


“ Savannah, September, 18— 

“ My Dear Sister Jane:—James has just died, 
and I am left here without a dollar, and know not 
where to get bread for myself and two children. I 
dare not tell you all I have suffered since I parted 
from you. I 

«“ My heart is too full, I cannot write. Heaven 
only knows what I shall do! Forgive me, sister, 
for troubling you; I have not done so before, be- 
cause I did not wish to give you pain, and I only 
do so now, from an impulse that I cannot resist. 

“ Eien.” 





Jane handed the letter to her husband, and sat 
down in a chair, her senses bewildered, and her 
heart sick. 

“ We have enough for Ellen, and her children, 
too, Jane,” Moreland said, folding the letter after 
he had read it. “ We must send for them at once. 
Poor Ellen! I fear she has suffered much.” 

“You are good and kind, and noble-hearted, 
William!” Jane said, bursting into tears. 

“TI don’t know that I am any better than any 
body else, Jane. But I can’t bear to see others 
suffering, and never will, if I can afford relief. 
And surely, if industry brought no other reward, 
the power it gives us to benefit and relieve others, 
is enough to make us ever active.” 

* . . * * 

In one month from the time Ellen’s letter was 
received, she, with her children, were inmates of 
Moreland’s cottage. Gradually, the light returned 
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to her eye, and something of the former glow of 
health and contentment to her cheek. Her chil- 
dren in a few weeks were as gay and happy as 
any. The delight that glowed in the heart of 
William Moreland, as he saw this pleasing change, 
was a double reward for the little he had sacrificed 
in making them happy. Nor did Ellen feel, with 
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her children, an entire burden upon her sister and 
her husband;—her activity and willingness found 
enough to do that needed doing, and Jane often 
used to say to her husband, 

“TI don’t know which is the gainer over the 
other, me or Ellen; for I am sure, I can’t see how 
we could do without her.” 
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“ Tury have no more exclusive right to them, 
than they have to the air or water!” was the en- 
ergetic declaration of James Maxwell; a sturdy 
English farmer, bringing down at the same time 
his fist with a loud noise upon the table, before 
which he was sitting. His auditors were some 
half a dozen hearty-looking fellows, such as may 
on almost any evening be found lounging in an 
English village ale-house. 

“T never did, and never will respect the game 
laws,” said one of these, responding to the first 
speaker, “Their existence is an outrage upon 
the free yeomanry of England.” 

«“ And yet they are laws,” remarked a third, in 
a quiet, meaning tone. 

« Laws! yes, they are laws, and disgraceful ones 
too!” responded the individual we have called 
James Maxwell. “ But, law or no law, I’m deter- 
mined to shoot a hare or pheasant just as often 
as I please. It makes my blood boil to think that, 
in good old England, honest men such as we— 
the bone and muscle of the country—are to be 
ridden over by sprigs of nobility, and ‘ born gen- 
tlemen.’ My palate can enjoy a bit of wild game 
as keenly as theirs; and I'll secure the gratification 
whenever I meet an opportunity.” 

“If you'll take an old friend’s advice,” said 
Colin Jones, the individual whose remark had ex- 
cited still further Maxwell’s indignation against 
the game laws, “ you will think as little about these 
unjust laws as possible. You cannot change them, 
and, in 6pen opposition, you run a risk too great 
for one who has so much to lose.” 

“T never have seen, and never expect to see, the 
day when any fear of consequences can deter me 
from opposing the wrong!” 

«“ Tf you had the hope of doing any good by your 
opposition, there might be some excuse, but you 
know, Maxwell, there isnone. On the other hand, 
a trip to Botany Bay is rather a serious consider- 
ation.” 


fellow, Colin,” said Maxwell, laughing. “But I 
am made of different stuff; I like a little adventure, 
and where opposition to injustice is connected with 
it, the whole affair has for me double attractions. 
What do you say, boys, to an expedition this very 
night?” he added, glancing round upon the group. 

“T say agreed,” responded one, and 

«“ Agreed—agreed”—heartily chimed in two or 
three others, just such thriftless fellows as Watts 
must have had in his eye, when he wrote— 


“ For Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


A game at poaching was to them no new thing. 
And, indeed, had the truth been known it would 
have appeared that few lords in the lund tasted 
wild fowl, or even venison oftener than they. 
Many a narrow chance had they run, and more 
than one severe struggle with the game-keepers 
had added zest to their adventures in this line. 

One of them, named Winder, was an under-ten- 
ant of Maxwell’s, and much attached to him for his 
generosity. He loved a little sport, too, and was 
always ready to follow where the other led. 

Two or three years earlier than the period at 
which our story opens, the farm of James Maxwell 
was noted throughout the neighbourhood, as being 
in the highest state of cultivation, and himself as 
one of the most industrious and successful farmers. 
But a gradual, and now very apparent change had 
taken place, until it had become obvious to all, that 
everything around him was fast losing its former 
air of thrift. Almost every evening he was to be 
found at the village ale-house, and too frequently 
half of his time through the day was spent at the 
same place. No wonder, then, that a change had 
come over all things under his supervision. But 
the saddest change of all was that which had passed 
upon his still young and lovely wife. With an 
instinctive fear of the ultimate consequences, she 
had silently noted her husband’s gradual and in- 


“ You always were a chicken-hearted kind of a { creasing neglect of his duties, and had felt more and 
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more keenly every day, his too frequent desertion 
of her for idle company in the village. But she 
uttered not a murmuring word, nor even looked 
a rebuke. Fondly she hoped to win him back 
by a tenderer exhibition of the pure and fervent 
love which she bore him. But, day after day, and 
week after week, she looked and longed in vain, 
to see him turn with interest to his duties, and his 
love. Sometimes, indeed, he would seem to be- 
come painfully conscious of the gradual decay that 
was passing upon all things around him, and 
would devote himself for a few days, or a few 
weeks, steadily to his farm; but there always fol- 
lowed a relapse.into his too strongly fixed habits 
of idleness and tippling, a relapse the more con- 
firmed from the temporary reaction of better prin- 
ciples. At the time of his introduction to the 
reader, he was just beginning to experience, in 
some trifling degree, the effects of his idle habits, 
in small pecuniary embarrassments. But, as his 
fall crop was now nearly ready for market, these 
were of so temporary a nature, that he scarcely 
felt them to be troublesome. 

« Come, Colin, make one of our company,” he 
said, after the response of those who so readily 
agreed to join him in a poaching expedition. 
« There is no harm in it, and it is precious sport.” 

“No harm in breaking the law, James?” was 
Colin’s reply, made in a tone of surprise. 

“The law is founded in selfish injustice, and 
therefore I can see no moral guilt in evading, or 
in openly violating it. If a law should be passed 
declaring that no one but the nobility should drink 
water from the gushing spring, or breathe the pure 
air of heaven, do you think it would be wrong 
to violate that law’? You are a weak reasoner, 
Colin.” 

«Just or unjust, it is the law of the land,” 
Colin replied, calmly, “and whoever violates that 
law merely for the sake of opposing it, or for a 
momentary selfish gratification, is guilty of a mo- 
ral wrong. That the game laws are wrong, I tan 
see as plainly as you can; but then, they are estab- 
lished as the laws of the land for the purpose of 
securing to the privileged orders sport and luxury, 
and do not very seriously oppress any. The in- 
jury exists then, more in the establishment of a 
principle of exclusiveness and oppression, than in 
an actual and serious injury done to any portion 
of the community.” 

“It is wrong, then, by your own showing, 
Colin, and I say it is always right to oppose 
wrong!” Maxwell replied with an emphatic blow 
upon the table. 

«“ Do not deceive yourself,” resumed his friend. 
“Your reasoning is altogether fallacious. The 
corn laws are far more unjust than those alluded 
to; yet, surely, you would not think it right to 
break into the public stores and seize upon the 
wheat lying there in waiting for a reduction of 
duty? Excise laws are also thought and felt to 
be oppressive, but you never think of evading 
them, because you have a consciousness that to do 








so would be wrong. Equally wrong, let me assure 
you, is it in the other case. Your violation of 
them can in no way abate the evil. It is adding 
nothing to that power of public opinion which 
alone can reform such legal abuses of human 
rights, for you break the laws in a spirit of oppo- 
sition merely because you think them unjust. 
Besides this, there is not a single law of the land 
which some one does not think wrong or oppres- 
sive. If all opposed, how soon would anarchy 
reign throughout the country. Depend upon it, 
James, it is wrong to bring individual disobedience 
against any legal enactment.” 

“But the game laws are not only unjust, but 
inhumanly oppressive,” urged Maxwell, more se- 
riously. “The birds that subsist on seeds, and the 
animals that live without lessening the farmer's 
harvest, cost no land-owner anything. Their 
flesh should then, by a law of nature, be the free 
food of all. But how is it! The poor and hun- 
gry, who need these, dare not touch them. If a 
hare pass a poor man’s cottage door, and he have, 
at the time, no food for his children, he must not 
kill it. And why!—The sports of the idle privi- 
leged classes would be interfered with. Colin! it 
is an outrage upon humanity, and while I have 
life and strength I will resist it!” 

“ Maxwell is right,” broke in one of the idlers 
we have alluded to; “and here is mt hand to 
sustain him through thick and thin. What care 
I for game-keeperst While I have a good piece, 
and a finger that can move a trigger, I defy them!” 

« And here is my hand,” said another. “ Max- 
well is of the true Briton blood, and I like him. 
Give us a few more such spirits, say I.” 

Perceiving that it would be useless to urge his 
old friend farther at that time, Colin Jones said no 
more, and soon left the company, and turned 
homewards, with a feeling of deeper regret than 
usual at Maxwell’s infatuation. 

“T fear for the end of all this,”’ Colin said, men- 
tally, as he walked slowly along. “The time was, 
when James Maxwell cherished higher principles of 
action. But, where may not a habit of idleness lead 
us? If, instead of lounging half of his time at the 
pot-house, he was engaged constantly on his farm, 
or attending to its interests, he would never think 
of seeking pleasure in breaking the law as a poach- 
er! A poacher! My friend James Maxwell a 
poacher!” and Colin paused, oppressed in feeling, 
as the revolting thought presented itself with pain- 
ful distinctness. Then suddenly recollecting him- 
self, he strode on with a quickened pace. 

While these things, just referred to, were pass- 
ing, there sat, at an open window, in a well-estab- 
lished, comfortable farm-house, about one mile 
from the village, a woman, with many lines of 
thought and care upon her young and beautiful 
face. With her head leaning upon her hand, she 
had remained for more than an hour, looking out, 
apparently upon the woods and fields lying in 
deep shadows, but in reality within, and upon 
many dark and fearful images. 
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«“ Once it was not so,” she said, at length giv- 
ing words to her thoughts, while she raised her 
hands, and bound them tightly upon her forehead. 
“ What have I done that I have lost all power 
over him! How am I changed, that he prefers 
the delights of an ale-house to my company, once 
so pleasant to him! But worse than all,”—and she 
shuddered and grew pale at the idea of evil deeds 
and their consequences, which she shrunk from 
naming. 

For an hour longer she again sat silent, when 
the door of her chamber opened, and an old woman 
came silently in, and going up to her, said, 

«“ You seem unusually troubled to-night, Cathe- 
rine.” 

“If I could help it, I would, mother,” she re- 
plied, looking up with tearful eyes, “but, then, 
how can I allow myself to think, and not be 
sick at heart. Still, I can bear with a good degree 
of firmness the things that are so painful to me; 
but to-night I am unusually oppressed with strange 
fears for James.” 

«“ And why unusual fears for him, Catherine?” 
asked the individual she had called mother, with a 
quick and earnest emphasis; for she had felt ill at 
ease, she could not tell why, during the whole 
evening. 

For a moment the young woman looked her 
companioh in the face, with a surprised and hesi- 
tating expression, and then suffered her eyes to fall 
to the floor with something of confusion visible in 
her countenance. 

«Catherine! Speak to me plainly! A mo- 
ther’s heart cannot bear mystery. What of James, 
that you indulge for him a more than wonted 
anxiety?” 

Even to this appeal Catherine did not reply; 
but sat with her eyes fixed upon the floor, while 
her face was pale as marble. The tears that a 
few moments before were blinding her, no longer 
trembled and glistened in her eyelashes. The 
struggle in her spirit was too deep for tears—a 
struggle between contending affections and con- 
flicting duties. 

«“ Catherine!” at length said the mother, in a 
peculiar, low and earnest tone. “If James is 
your husband, he is not the less my child; nor 
can you ever feel a deeper interest, or a more 
yearning affection for him than 1 do. Let there, 
then, be no concealments between you and I in 
relation to him. I cannot bear them. I know 
that he has grown neglectful of you, and neglect- 
ful of his farm. I know that he is the idle com- 
panion of idlers. But this is all I know. Your 
words and manner have startled me with a new 


and strange alarm. And now, you must speak 


plainly!” 

«And I will speak plainly, mother, for you 
leave me no alternative,” said the daughter-in- 
law, in a calm voice, but still her face was deadly 
pale. “I learned only yesterday, from the wife of 
Winder, who lives in the cottage by the spring, 
that her husband is away almost every evening at 
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the ale-house, and that he has become connected 
with a gang of poachers.” ‘ 

“ Well?” eagerly asked old Mrs. Maxwell, as 
Catherine paused, reluctant to proceed. 

“She was in great distress; and when I tried 
to comfort her with the hope of his doing better, 
she said, ‘ Ah, ma’am, I would have hope if Mr. 
Maxwell did not go with him; but wherever he 
goes, my man will follow.’”’ 

“It is false!” exclaimed the old woman, spring- 
ing to her feet, and standing with clenched hands 
and blanching cheek before Catherine. “It is 
false! false! James Maxwell a poacher? Shame, 
shame on you Catherine, for the thought! He 
might murder a man; but steal!—never! never!” 

“ Mother, be calm uu 

“ Be calm, and the foul tongue of slander brand- 
ing with shame my own and favourite child? 
Come! let us go now to Mary Winder. She 
must deny that!” 

Mechanically, the heart-stricken wife rose up, 
and followed the mother of her husband, who was 
already moving to the door. The cottage in 
which Winder lived was about a quarter of a 
mile from the dwelling of Maxwell. It was past 
eleven o’clock, and there was no moon in the sky. 

“To not let us go to-night, mother,” said Ca- 
therine, pausing at the door. “It is very dark 
and late, and James will soon be home. He will 
To-morrow we,can 





be alarmed at our absence. 
go over and see Mrs. Winder, and, I trust in 
heaven, you may find that the statement is un- 
true.” 

Mrs. Maxwell also paused, while Catherine 
spoke, and stood musing for some moments after 
she had finished, and then turned slowly into the 
house. Both sat down, and remained in silent 
communion with their own troubled thoughts for 
a long, long time. From these they were sud- 
denly aroused by the old clock, ringing out clear 
and loud the hour of twelve. 

“ Twelve, and James not home yet!” ejaculated 
Catherine, in a tone of alarm. 

«“ Where can he be!” the mother said—and her 
voice trembled. 

The faithful old mastiff that had for years 
guarded his master’s house, gave his usual hoarse 
bark when any one approached, or any unusual 
noise disturbed him. : 

“He comes!” exclaimed Catherine, listening 
breathlessly. 

All was silence and expectation for some min- 
utes, and then fear assumed the place of hope, and, 
as the moments flew past, the two lone women 
looked each other in the face, as if the one hoped 
to read some expression of encouragement in the 
countenance of the other. 

Another hour passed, and he came not. 

“ Hadn’t we better go over to Mrs. Winder’s?”’ 
said Catherine, looking her mother in the face in- 
quiringly. 

«“ Yes,” was uttered in a low whisper, and then 
the two started out at midnight, with a shrinking 
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fear of approaching evil in their hearts. Since 
twelve, the air had changed, and the fitful gusts of 
wind penetrated their garments, and sent a shiver- 
ing chill through the frame of each. Many hurry- 
ing clouds were scattered over the sky, obscuring 
the stars, and adding to the darkness and gloom. 
With an instinctive fear, the two women drew 
closer together, and thus side by side hurried along 
the path that led to the cottage they sought. A 
light in the window soon became visible, indicating 
that Mary Winder was a watcher and waiter for 
the absent as well as they. 

“Oh John!” she exclaimed as they lifted the 
latch, and swung open the door— 

«“ Mrs. Maxwell!” she said, in a changed voice, 
and in a tone of surprise and disappointment, as 
soon as her eye rested upon her unexpected visitors. 

“ Where is your husband, Mary?” the elder of 
the two asked eagerly. 

«“ Heaven knows, for I don’t, Mrs. Maxwell,” 
she replied, with looks of anxiety. 

“ Does he often stay out so late, Mary?” 

«“ Not often.” 

“ Has he ever been away so long?” 

«“ Yes ma’am, once or twice.” 

« And where was he then?” 

Mary Winder’s eyes fell to the floor, and she 
remained silent. 

“Did you know where he was, Mary?” conti- 
nued her interrogator, in a voice that sounded stern 
and commanding to both of her auditors. 

“ Not then, but I learned afterwards,” was the 
hesitating reply. 

“ Well, where was he?” 

«“ Over in Wareham forest.” 

“In Wareham forest! And pray what did he 
there at so late an hour?” 

“Your son can tell you better than I—” Mrs. 
Winder replied, in a tone that indicated not only 
a slight feeling of offended pride, but a good deal 
of bitterness of spirit. 

“Take care what you say, Mary Winder!” 
Mrs. Maxwell replied, sternly. 
heard that you charge my son. with accompanying 
your husband in adventures not only disreputa- 
ble, but criminal.” 

“ Not so, Mrs. Maxwell,” the other said, quickly, 
and with some bitterness in her tones.—“I said 
my husband accompanied your son. His attach- 
ment to Mr. Maxwell will, I fear, be his ruin.” 

«“ And where does he accompany my son?” in- 
quired the elder Mrs. Maxwell. 

“To Wareham forest. What for, you can 
readily guess.” 

« And you assert then, that my son is a poacher?” 

“T have seen the game he brought from the 
forest, and have heard him revile the game laws, 
and boast of having evaded them. I did not assert 
that he was a poacher, ma’am, but I have heard 
and seen what I say.” 

Truth has a language that is rarely misunder- 
In this instance, Mrs. Maxwell felt that 


«“T have before 


stood. 


Mary Winder spoke only that which she had, as 
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$ she asserted, both seen and heard. She did not 


reply, but sunk into a chair, and burying her face 
in her hands, sat silent for a long time, 

Meanwhile, Maxwell, Winder, and three com- 
panions in folly and crime, disregarding the advice 
of Colin Jones, started about ten o’clock for Ware- 
ham forest, which lay full four miles off, for the 
Each was armed 
with a fowling piece, and otherwise equipped for 
their adventure. An hour’s walk brought them to 
the confines of the forest, which, though some 
miles in extent, was known to be well protected 
by game-keepers. 

“You know the best places, so lead the way, 
Jim,” said Maxwell to one of the company, as 
they all paused in the shadow of the dark woods. 

“Ay, ay,” responded Jim—* follow me, and 
I'll show you some pheasants fit for the king’s 
table.” 

«“ Then lead on,” said Maxwell. 

“See! a hare!” cried Winder, as one of 
those sprightly little animals started up before them, 
and sprang away at full speed. ‘The sharp report 
of a gun followed, and the hare lay dead upon the 
ground. 

“You would make but a sorry poacher,” said 
Jim. “That gun has been heard, I know, and we 
will have to take a wide circle, to evade the game- 
keepers. Never fire, until good execution can be 
done; and then be off like a deer.” 

They now entered the forest, and proceeded in 
silence for nearly a mile, when Jim paused, and 
pointing to a ffumber of small dark bodies, perched 
upon some low bushes, said, in a whisper, 

“See there! A round dozen. I'll take these 
three on this side, and do you shoot right in the 
centre, Maxwell. Tom and Bill and Winder, can 
pick them four or five off to the right. Now make 
ready—take aim—fire!” 

The simultaneous report of five heavily loaded 
pieces rang through the silent woods, and echoed 
and re-echoed around for several moments. 

«“ Every man seize his share, and then run like 
lightning!”’ said Jim. 

This injunction was scarcely needed, for their 
quick ears caught the sound of many feet hurrying 
already towards them. Only a small portion of 
the game killed was secured, the instinct of self- 
preservation becoming suddenly the ruling im- 
pulse in each mind. 

“ Quick! quick! Winder®’ said Maxwell, darting 
off at full speed. 

The forest was at this moment lighted up sud- 
denly, a sharp crack instantly followed, and, with 
an exclamation followed by a groan, Maxwell 
leaned against a tree. 

The companions were close behind, each having 
secured two or three of the birds. In a moment, 
they threw down their game, and with Winder, 
drew around Maxwell, resolved to defend them- 
selves and him to the last. 

“ Load your pieces, quick!” said Jim, a man of 
courage and presence of mind, that would have 


purpose of shooting some game. 


see! 
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fitted him for a higher, and more honourable 
station. 

His order was instantly obeyed. 

«“ Now stand firm and wait for my orders.” 

All around was as silent, as if nothing had 
broken the midnight stillness of the forest;—the 
poachers waiting the attack,—the game-keepers 
on the look-out for the trespassers. 

Suddenly the forest was again lit up with a 
blaze of light, and the sharp crack of three guns 
was followed by as many balls whizzing close by 
the ears of our party of poachers. 

« Now give it to them in return,” cried Jim, 
and four pieces sent their leaden messengers in the 
direction of the game-keepers. 

« Now stand firm, for they are coming.” 

A desperate conflict ensued, in which Maxwell 
joined, but a blow from the butt-end of a piece 
laid him insensible on the ground. It was nearly 
ten minutes before the party of poachers were able 
effectually to beat off the resolute game-keepers. 
Finally, however, they were forced to retire, one 
with a broken arm, and all more or less injured. 

Winder, assisted by his three companions, lifted 
the still insensible body of Maxwell, and proceeded 
slowly homeward with it; the former deeply re- 
penting of his folly, and resolving, if safely through 
this adventure, never again to trouble Wareham 
forest, or his own head about the injustice of game 
laws. It was broad daylight before they reached 
the cottage of Winder, whither he deemed it most 
prudent to convey the body, and there use some 
efforts to restore animation, before alarming his 
family. 

Hour after hour the three women, we left in 
the cottage, sat listening in suspense and painful 
eagerness, for some sound indicating the return of 
Winder and Maxwell; but they waited and lis- 
tened in vain; and when the gray dawn, cheerless 
and cold, came stealing in at the window, their 
hearts grew sick and faint with fear and uncer- 
tainty. 

« Come, let us go home, Catherine,” said the 
mother; “ perhaps James is there. We may have 
done wrong in staying here until morning.” 

Catherine obeyed mechanically, and moving to 
the door, slowly opened it. 

“ Merciful Father!” she exclaimed, suddenly, 
and then sprung away with a quick bound. 

The two women lef{ behind crowded into the 
cottage door, and saw close by, borne by three 
men, the body of a fourth, which they instantly re- 
cognized by the dress, to be that of Mr. Maxwell. 

“Is he dead? is he dead?” was the mother’s 
eager inquiry, as they bore her insensible son into 
the cottage, and placed him on a chair. 

“ No—no—he is not dead; only a little stunned, 
and will soon recover,’’ Winder said hastily, though 
his heart misgave him. “Here, Mary, run quick 
to the village for the doctor—run for your life!” 

Mary glanced away on the instant. Winder 
next mixed hastily a tumbler of brandy and water 
strong, and moistened the lips of Maxwell. But 
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he showed no sign of returning animation. While 
all was yet confusion, Jim exclaimed in a hurried 
voice, 

«“ See!—see!—the fiends are after us. 
have tracked us by Maxwell’s blood.” 

All eyes were instantly turned in the direction 
indicated, and there, sure enough, were four men 
armed, approaching the cottage. Winder sprung 
to the door, and locked and double bolted it; while 
Jim and Tom proceeded hastily to hide away the 
game, which they had still retained, the guns, and 
every evidence of their recent unlawful work. 

Just as the exclamation of the poacher arrested 
the attention of all, Catherine, whose hand was on 
the wrist of her insensible husband, felt his pulse 
give a single bound. Hope, that had well-nigh 
forsaken her, now sprung up in her bosom; and 
with this hope, came a new and awful fear. Dis- 
covery would bring upon her husband the penalty 
of the law, and disgrace and separation follow. 
For a few moments her senses reeled. But dis- 
tinct consciousness returned, and she stood trem- 
bling by her husband’s side, her face pale and agi- 
tated, glancing out upon the officers of the law, 
who had paused some distance from the house, 
seemingly at fault. Sometimes they would look 
long at the cottage, and even make a movement to 
approach it, when the heart of the wife would 
grow still in her bosom; then they would pause, 
and her heart would begin to flutter. At last, they 
moved slowly in an opposite direction, and were 
soon out of sight. 

“ Heaven be praised!” murmured Catherine, 
glancing upwards—while the tears stole silently 
down her pale cheeks. Three or four feeble pul- 
sations were now distinctly perceived by her, and 
in the silence of her heart she lifted up a more 
fervent expression of thankfulness. 

Half an hour after, the doctor came in, and pro- 
ceeded at once to bleed Maxwell. With the flow 
of blood, animation returned. He then examined 
a rifle-shot wound in the right breast, or side. 
The ball was soon detected, flattened against one 
of the ribs, and removed; and then Mr. Maxwell was 


They 


conveyed to his own house. 

“ Well, James, what do you think of the game 
laws now?” said Colin Jones, laughing, about three 
weeks afterward, as he entered the chamber of his 
friend Maxwell, now nearly recovered from the 
effects of the wound. 

«“T think that it is best to let them operate qui- 
etly,”” Maxwell said, laughing in turn; “ I’ve been 
thinking a good deal in the last few weeks, about 
eternity and Botany Bay, from both of which I 
have made a narrow escape, and have come to the 
conclusion to run no more such risks in future.” 

« A good resolution, of course, I will say. And 
you will say the same, will you not, Mrs. Max- 
well?” 

Catherine’s eyes filled with tears, and she could 
not reply. Maxwell and Jones both observed and 
felt deeply this silent but expressive token of her 
recent sufferings and her fervent love. 
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THE FORGOTTEN. 


“Do not upbraid me with your tears, Cathe- 
rine,” he said, turning upon her a look of tender- 
ness, such as had years before warmed her heart. 
“I believe I am not only thoroughly sensible of 
the wrong I have done you, and myself, and all 
connected with me, but am fully resolved to put 
away from me as evil, habits of idleness, which I 
have allowed to strengthen in the last year or two— 
habits which have brought me in contact with 
men of bad characters—and well-nigh ruined me 
for ever.” 

“ May Heaven confirm you in your good reso- 
lution!”’ said his wife, earnestly. 

« Amen!” responded the husband to her pious 
ejaculation. 

«Thus may good be brought out of evil,” Colin 
added. “Conscious now, from sad experience, of 
your own weakness, you will be more watchful in 
future, and from resisting the first inclination, be 
ever kept secure from going astray.” 

“ Most sincerely do I trust, that thus I may be 
kept. And, as some one has quaintly said, that an 
unoccupied mind is the devil’s workshop, I will 
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try and keep myself busied, as I have been in for- 
mer years, and then I know all will go right.” 

“ All must go right,” Colin said, rising up, and 
bidding his friend good evening. 

«“ And I shall be so happy again!” Catherine 
said, tenderly, as Colin closed the door after him, 
drawing her arm at the same time around her hus- 
band’s neck, and kissing him. 

“ And I shall be happy too!” he replied, leaning 
his head upon her shoulder—* happier far than 
ever I was in the wild and evil pleasures that I 
followed for a short time so madly.” 

And they were happy; for the painful lesson 
was never forgotten by Maxwell. It was a long 
time, however, before the old lady, his mother, 


could get over the disgrace attached to the idea of 


her son having been a poacher. It was in vain 
that he tried to show her that it had been with 
him a matter of principle to oppose unjust Jaws. 
In her mind, this was all an attempt at mystifica- 
tion; a poacher was a thief; and to think that her 
son had been a thief was dreadful. 
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THE FORGOTTEN. 


BY MISS 


A pirce for the forgotten 
No place is for their name, 
In solemn page of history, 
Or poetry’s roll of fame. 
They lived, loved, and were cherished, 
Life’s griefs and joys they bore, 
But their memory hath perished, 
Their tomb-stones tell no more. 
A few bright names are enshrined above 
By the hero’s sword and the poet’s love; 
A few proud names with a magic thrill, 
In the hearts of men are lingering still ; 
But we hear no more, by plain or shore, 
The names that the forgotten bore. 


The beautiful forgotten! 

Their eyes of love and mirth, 
Their locks of waving sunshine, 

No more rejoice the earth. 
The proud heart bowed before them, 

And monarchs owned their sway, 
The starry heavens o’er them 

Were less adored than they. 
There are forms that Eden’s self might own, 
Chiselled, cold and fair, in marble stone; 
The painter has treasured the glance, the smiles, 
Worn by some rester in royal piles ; 
But we see no more, the wide earth o’er, 
The looks that the forgotten wore. 


HALL. 


The wise and brave forgotten ! 

They of the bearing high, 
They of the thought engraven brow, 

The deep and solemn eye, 
The generous emotion, 

The deeds so brave and true, 
The knowledge like the ocean, 

Whose depths no morta] knew: 
The chance discoverer’s name we link 
With mountain, peak, and river’s brink : 
The conqueror’s guilt, the traitor’s shame, 
The statesman’s art, save many a name; 
But we hear no more, by plain or shore, 
The names the wise forgotten bore. 


The loved and wept forgotten! 
The gentle and the sweet, 
Whose voice and step and kindly smile 
*T was happiness to greet; 
The sunlight of the princely board, 
The joy of cottage hearth, 
Free were their warm affections poured, 
And innocent their mirth. 
Though often the poet’s harp rings loud 
With the melody of a title proud, 
And wealth has graven his memory where 
Proud palaces rise and temples fair: 
Yet we hear no more, the wide earth o’er, 
The names that the forgotten bore. 
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WILTON HARVEY. 


COMPOUND INTEREST. 


“He that lendeth to an ignorant man, getteth him an 
enemy without cause; he payeth him with curses and 
railings; and for honour, he will pay him disgrace.” 


Just at the close of the year of our Lord 18—, 
a man with a shuffling, lumbering tread, ascended 
the well-worn steps, which are the common access 
to half a dozen lawyers’ offices in Wall-street, and 
turning into one, well furnished with tables and 
busy clerks, he, after in vain casting his eye around 
for the principal, inquired for « Lawyer Gretton.’ 

«“ Mr. Gretton is in the next room,” replied the 
head clerk. “ Tell me your business; I can probably 
do it for you.” 

“ No—no—you an’t the man that can do my 
business,”’ replied the stranger. 

“Tell me what it is, and I can best judge 
whether I can do it or not.” 

“Do you say,” pursued the inquirer without 
being repulsed by the clerk’s reply, or at all daunt- 
ed by his supercilious manner; “do you say Law- 
yer Gretton is in there?” pointing with his elbow 
to the inner room. The clerk had resumed his 
pen, and the man was obliged to repeat his ques- 
tion, before it was answered with a careless “ Yes.” 
The man muttered, “that he could not wait; that 
time was money;” and threading his way through 
chairs, tables, and busy students, he opened the 
inner door; while one of the clerks said to his 
neighbour, 

“Burton might have known that a man with 
such a bullet head and high broad shoulders as 
that fellow’s, would have his way; nothing less 
than a cannon-ball would stop him.” 

«“ Mr. Gretton, I am wanting to speak to you,” 
said the stranger, for the first time taking off his 
hat. 

“T am busy,” replied Mr. Gretton, casting a 
careless glance at the man; “ you must call again 
—shut the door;” the stranger lingered; “ you see 
I am already engaged, and there are two gentle- 
men waiting for me.” 

“T suppose I can wait, too; it is a broken day, 
and I shall have to break another if I go, and come 
again.” 

Apparently there was something in this remark 
that quickened Mr. Gretton’s memory, for turning 
his eye towards the speaker, he said, “ Ah, Ross, 
is it you!—very well, sit down, I will attend to you 
as soon as I have finished with these gentlemen.” 

Ross was a tall, strong built, labouring man, as 
his dress, his hard-bound hands, and stooping 
shoulders indicated. His brow was prematurely 

12 


fretted into myriads of wrinkles; there was a re- 
markable blending of acuteness and ignorance in 
his face; the first indicated by the rat-like brilliancy 
of his deep set, piercing eye; and the ignorance 
most emphatically expressed by a sort of staring 
wonder (so to speak) in his open dropping mouth. 
His nose, short, flat, and broad at the nostrils, com- 
pleted the far more brutish than human expression 
of his physiognomy. 

A lawyer’s office was a new scene to him, and 
he was intent on its revelations, and as it seemed, 
astounded by them, for when the clients who had 
preceded him were gone, he advanced eagerly to 
the desk, and putting his finger on a bank note 
which Mr. Gretton had received from one of them, 
he said, “ Excuse me, Squire Gretton, but that is 
a hundred dollar note, an’t it?” 

“ Yes, it is, Ross,” replied Mr. Gretton, laying 
it aside in his note-book with an accustomed air. 

«“ And won’t you tell me what he meant by call- 
ing it a retainer?” 

“ He gives it to me, Ross, to retain me in his 
cause.” 

«That an’t all!!” 

“Yes; that is, he makes sure of my not being 
employed by the opposing party, and of securing 
my best services.” 

« And that’s all! You have not worked for it! 
have not stirred your foot—made a mark of your 
pen—turned over a leaf of a book; it’s bounty mo- 
ney; when you come to do the job, you are to be 
paid over and above all this?” 

“ Certainly I am.” 

“ Well—well—and that gentleman with the 
furred coat, that you talked to ten minutes; just 
ten by that clock there, for just the breath you 
spent in them ten minutes, did he pay you that 
fifty dollar note?” 

“ Yes, Ross; and now, if you please, as I take it 
for granted you have come for that purpose, we 
will look over our papers.” 

“ There’sa difference!’’ continued Ross, without 
heeding Mr. Gretton’s last suggestion; “and why! 
can any one tell me that? Here you stand by your 
comfortable fire,and your very breath turns into 
money; and I, I to earn that hundred dollars must 
be up early and late; must shiver in cold days, and 
sweat in hot ones; must crack my bones with lift- 
ing heavy timbers; must drive nails week after 
week, and month after month; there’s no fair play 
about it; it’s condemned hard, and that’s the end 
on’t.” 

Perhaps had Mr. Gretton taken the trouble, he 
might, by changing his estimates, have turned the 
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current of Ross’s feelings. Difficult as it is for a 
man who works with his hands to comprehend 
the toil and weariness of intellectual labour, Ross 
might have been made to understand the money 
value of Mr. Gretton’s education; the cost in dol- 
lars and cents of those preparatory studies, which 
had made ten minutes of Mr. Gretton’s worth 
months of his labour. He might possibly have 
understood what we believe the political econo- 
mists call the accumulated capital upon which 
the lawyer was now receiving the income. And 
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Mr. Gretton explained. Ross swore that, as he 


/ never agreed for it, he would never pay it. Mr. 


Gretton, who was conscious of having been for- 
bearing, and of having waited at some pecuniary 


)} sacrifice, was provoked, and threatened to foreclose 
} the mortgage at once, and have done with it. 


Ross was calmed, not satisfied. “I have worked 


} hard twenty years,” he said; “I thought to have a 
} house over Jemmy’s head that he’d never be 


if he could have had a little farther insight into ° 


the anxious hours Mr. Gretton had endured during { 


his slow approaches to his present assured condi- 
tion, while he had a sickly wife, looking to him 
not only for bread, but for luxuries which habit had 
made necessities; and still farther, could he have 
seen in Gretton’s pale brow, and sunken cheek, the 
curse of intense sedentary occupation, the too sure 


ashamed of. I built it with my own hands; every 
nail I’ve driv myself; and now all to go to pay 
that compound interest; it’s too bad.” 

It was evident, that to Ross’s apprehension the 


> whole debt was merged in this unlooked for addi- 
» tion to it. Mr. Gretton pitied the man’s igno- 


prophecy of the short career that awaits our pro- } 
fessional men, he would have returned to his ham- ; 
mer and nails with a tranquillized and unenvious ; 


spirit. But thus it is. 
man’s ignorance that makes his breast the abode of 


It is, for the most part, ’ 


discontent, distrust in Providence, envy, and covet- 


ousness. It is out of the depths of his ignorance 
that come his repinings, and railings, and calls for 
Agrarian law. 

Mr. Gretton smiled at what seemed to him 
merely a rhapsody, and saying, “Perhaps, my 
friend, you would think the play fairer if you 
knew more about it,” he drew a paper from a file, 


rance and disappointment, and said soothingly, 
“You will get through with it, Ross. Pay what 
you can, and I'll wait for the rest. Saturday is 
New Year, a holiday for you and me. I will 
come up to Cherry-street and look at your pre- 
mises, and bring the mortgage with me, and you 
may then make a payment; that will save you the 
trouble of coming to Wall-street again.” 

Ross merely nodded his head acquiescingly, and 
left the office without speaking a word. A mo- 
ment after, Mr. Gretton’s son, a boy of nine years, 


> came in, his coat muddied, and his forehead bleed- 


adding; “as the year is drawing to a close I sup- { 


pose you have come to see how your debt stands. 


Have you any prospect of paying off the mort- ; 


gage?” 
“Less than ever. My wife has been sick, and 
there’s been a doctor’s cursed bill to pay, and 


Jemmy must be dressed up for school, and that 


costs money again; but, for all, Jemmy shall be a 
lawyer if I die for’t.” 

Mr. Gretton did not notice the ineffable grin 
with which this was said. 


“ But you have a good business,” he replied; “a | 


carpenter is sure of employment in our city, and 
you are an industrious man, Ross.” 


“God knows I am that; but it comes in at the } 


spile and goes out at the bung. Come, Squire, 
you may look it over; I know pretty well how it 


stands; I calculate the interest that runs up each } 


day when I go to bed at night; it amounts now to 
898 dollars, 374 cents. 

Mr. Gretton smiled. 

«Tt can’t be!—it can’t! 
dreds of times; I’ve chalked it out when I’ve been 
at my work; I’ve writ it down over and over; I’ve 
calculated it again and again in the night when 
there was nothing to take off my mind. It is 898 
dollars, 374 cents, and no more; not a fraction.” 

« At simple interest you are right; you forgot to 
calculate the compound interest.” 


« A trifle more, Ross.” 


I’ve gone over it hun- | 


ing. “Stanley, my boy, what is the matter?” 
said his father. 

«“ Oh, nothing, sir; I am not hurt to signify. I 
met a horrid looking man coming down the office 
steps, and he ran against me and knocked me 
down. I know he did not see me, but he might 
just have said he was sorry for it.” 

Ross was unconscious of the offence against the 
boy; he was brooding over the compound interest, 
which seemed to him so deadly an injury. Like 
a good portion of the ignorant world, he could en- 
tertain but one idea at a time; that filled his field 
of vision; the “ compound interest” seemed to him 
more than the original debt; and his gloomy medi- 
tations ended with a mental oath that, come whet 
would, he would never pay Gretton a farthing of 
the “ compound interest.” 





A HOLIDAY. 


« Nature’s vast frame— The web of human things, 
Birth and the grave.” 


Stanley Gretton stood high in the first class of 
lawyers in New York. His father, an affluent 
merchant, failed just as his son was completing 
his education, and, in the beginning of his career, 
Gretton had to struggle with privations and em- 
barrassments; but he brought talents, industry, and 
a manly spirit to the conflict, and conquered. He 


; was now, at perhaps the happiest period of human 
> life, verging on forty, with an established reputa- 


tion, and a rapidly growing, and well earned for- 


> tune, with the strong consciousness of matured 


“Compound interest!—what’s that?—what’s 


that?” 
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powers, and with no premonition of decay. 
His wife, whose health had been fatally injured 
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by the loss, early in her married life, of two girls, 
one after the other, had recently, after a long in- 
terval, given birth to a third, who, with one son, a 
charming boy of nine years, filled to the brim 
their cup of domestic happiness. 

Mrs. Gretton’s confinement absolved her hus- 
band from his social dues, and he spent New 
Year’s day, one of his few holidays, in her room. 
« Declarations,” “conveyancings,” “ injunctions,” 
“ejectments,” all were forgotten in the pleasure 
of dandling “the little pilgrim between life and 
death.” Never had Gretton felt a pleasure, at fix- 
ing the attention of judge and jury, to be named 
with that of catching the eye of this baby of three 
weeks. It might have comforted Ross to have 
looked in and seen that the holiest joys of the 
rich and the poor were of the same nature, on the 
same level. 

“This is the happiest New-Year’s day of my 
life, Mary,” said Mr. Gretton to his wife. “ Your 
health promises to be better than it has been for 
many a day. Our sad losses are in a measure 
made up to us in this dear little girl. 
not a boy to be ashamed of,” exchanging glances 
with the bright boy who stood at the bed-side ca- 
ressing the baby; “the clouds have blown away, 
and the future looks very bright to me.” Mrs. 
Gretton had not the hopeful disposition of her 
husband; sorrow and ill health had dimmed those 
bright tints on her horizon that promise happy 
days to come. She sighed, and said the future did 
not look so bright to her. “I don’t know why,” 
she added, “perhaps it is because whenever hap- 
piness is but spoken of, I feel the void left by my 
dead children; but, besides, my dear husband, I am 
afraid you are working too hard. The gray hairs, 
Stanley, are stealing in among the black, and it 
seems to me the lines in your face are every day 


Stanley is 


deepening.” 

Mrs. Gretton thus gave her husband an opening, 
which he had been for’some time seeking, for a 
communication that he rather dreaded to make. 
There always seemed to her a great preponderance 
of danger in risk of every kind, and she was ner- 
vously susceptible on anything approaching to 
what is called speculation in the trafficking world. 
After a little preliminary hemming, Mr. Gretton 
began:—“ To tell you the truth, Mary, I do feel 
my office business to be wearing on me, and I 
mean soon to give myselfa long holiday. I am 
not going to be a slave to business much longer. 
I am taking a cross-cut to Dame Fortune's tem- 
ple; you look alarmed—now for your old bug-bear, 
Mary—your horror of speculation.” 

“Rather a reasonable horror, since both our 
fathers were ruined by it. I have always told you 
that I can content myself with the most humble 
fortune. I do not desire wealth for myself, nor for 
my children. We have been happy—we are 
happy without it; in truth we have more of it 
than we need; then what temptation is there to 
adventure on an uncertain, troubled sea.” 

“The sea is of your own creation, Mary, and 
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all its dangers of your own imagining. My voy- 
age is to be a short and a very safe one, and if I 
am disappointed in the end of it, no dishonour can 
ensue. I am but where I began—lI have enough 
to pay all the debts I have contracted. My pro- 
fession will be left to me, and thank Heaven, that 
yields me enough to content any man.” 

“Then why not be contented?” 

«“T say so, too, father,” echoed his boy, “I am 
sure we have everything in the world to make us 
contented.” 

Mr. Gretton was silenced for a moment; he 
looked at his wife and children; wherever he 
turned his eye he saw the signs of comfort and 
affluence; he felt that the incense of contentment 
should rise from his domestic altar; and a stern 
voice within his breast told him he had been in- 
dulging unreasonable and sordid desires. But 
self-love is full of subtlety; it wraps itself in its 
own vaporous exhalations, and winding about its 
tortuous path, escapes the direct pursuit of con- 
science. ‘“ We have enough in our worldly con- 
dition for contentment, certainly,” resumed Mr. 
Gretton, “for contentment and gratitude; but if an 
opportunity of improving my fortune falls in my 
way, I cannot think it wise to step aside to avoid 
it. I am tired seeing other people seize golden 
occasions that I have let slip through my fingers. 
Now, Mary, you know if I had taken your Uncle 
Henry’s opinion, and joined him in his cotton 
speculation, I should have been as rich a man as 
he was.” 

“Yes, Stanley, and if you had yielded to his 
entreaties, and ventured in his gold mine specula- 
tion, you would be as poor as he is.” 

Mr. Gretton was absorbed in recalling his miss- 
ings, and did not heed his wife’s rejoinder. 

« And if I had purchased those lots in Hudson 
Square,” he continued, “that were offered to me 
five years ago, I should now be a rich man.” 

«“ And what an escape you had in not joining 
in that tempting purchase of the Swanton lots. 
They would have swallowed up all our present 
competency. I know I am no judge of business 
matters, but these modes of getting rich appear to 
me but gambling under another name. You do 
not pay any labour for the acquisition; you do not 
give any equivalent for it; you throw the dice, and 
it is all a chance whether it be gain or loss.” 

“And I can’t, for my part,” interposed young 
Stanley, who was allowed to mix in the little do- 
mestic discussions of his parents, “I can’t see 
what you want to gain for, father. Since we have 
got a little child, I can’t think of anything we 
want; and it was only this morning mother said 
she wanted nothing but a cradle, and Doctor Mor- 
ton laughed and said, ‘happy woman! even that 
is a superfluity, for your baby is much better with- 
out it.’ ” 

Mr. Gretton felt rather annoyed with the secret 
conviction that his wife and boy, the weaker 
party, as his manly estimation deemed them, had 
the better of him in the argument, and he rallied 
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to overwhelm with a torrent of reasons the stream 
that, if clear, he thought shallow. 
my boy,” he said, “I am delighted to find your 
mother so satisfied, and you as moderate in your 


«Come here, 


desires as if you were seventy instead of nine.” 
«“T am not so very moderate, father, but it seems 
to me, now I’ve got my sister, that we have every 
thing we want; that is just the fact of it; and who 
can be richer than we are’ Why we would not 


take the world and a hundred worlds on the top of 


it for that little mite of a baby.” 

“ We are rich, and you are wise, my son; but, 
perhaps, not so much wiser, as you think, than 
your father. Now listen to me, and I will tell you 
why I should like to enlarge my fortune.” 

«“ Well, sir, I am listening,” he replied, stroking 
his cheek with the baby’s soft little hand, and 
then, self-convicted of his utter engrossment with 
his new treasure, he quitted her side, and came to 
his father—“I mean I will listen, sir,” he added. 

“Thank you; to begin then, I am tired of my 
profession.” 

“Your profession! my dear husband!” ex- 
claimed his wife, “I thought you loved it.” 

“And so I do, and honour it, but in this city 
there is no controlling the amount of your busi- 
ness; it rolls up like a snow-ball, and never melts 
away; I am overburdened; I have no time for my 
family, for my friends, for society.” 

«But you had, when you limited yourself to 
your office business; it is only within the last few 
months that you have brought home maps, and 
drafts, and accounts to study till late at night.” 

«“ Oh, of course, for a while I must have trouble 
with this concern; I am the only lawyer in it, and 
there are nice legal points to be investigated. But 
there is no tedious process of sowing the seeds and 
waiting for the harvest; the golden harvest is ready 
to our hand.’ 

« Now you have come to the point, father; what 
do you mean to do with it when it is all reaped?” 

“TIT mean to go and see the old world with my 
family.’ 

«With your family! Oh, how pleasant it is 
to go or stay, now we can call ourselves a little 
family.” 

«Yes, my son, with my family. You sigh, 
Mary, and are thinking, as you often say, that 
home is the only place for an invalid; but you 
In Europe 
it will procure every comfort and luxury; and 
when we are sated with travelling, we will return 
and quit this toiisome, artificial, city life, and have 
a country-place, and fill it with the adornments 
Neither, my dear 
boy, do all my projects begin and end in our- 


have yet to learn the power of money. 


we will bring home with us. 


selves. 
I want to aid, and cannot as I would now. And 
Mary, I believe it is not vanity that tells me I can 


I have good friends, worthy people whom 


do something better than plod in my office. I 
should like to serve my country; there are objects 
that I have at heart; I would do something to be 
remembered.” 


There was a generosity bordering on greatness 
in Mr. Stanley’s interpretation of his desires that 
silenced his wife. She was a pattern of conjugal 
deference, very apt to feel the divinity stirring 
within her husband, and to be herself obedient to 
its intimations. The boy was silent, too, but he 
looked perplexed rather than satisfied. 

“Do you understand me, my son?” asked his 
father. 

“ Oh, yes sir, I understand you—but”— 

“But what?—speak out fairly my boy—you 
and I are sworn friends you know—I open my 
heart to you, and you should open yours to me.” 

«“ Well sir, I was only thinking—don’t you re- 
member, father, one evening when Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Smith were here talking of stocks, and lots, 
and so on—of who had made money, and who 
had lost it—that when they went away you said 
you were very tired, and it was such vulgar con- 
versation, and I don’t remember exactly what you 
said, but it seemed to me you was very much 
You said it was not the 
rich men who were the benefactors of their race; I 


against riches, father. 


remember this, because you made me write down 
a list, and I have the list yet, in my little old yel- 
low pocket-book; it began with Washington and 
Franklin, and you laughed and said they were not 
half as rich as Mr. Jones, or Mr. Smith—so I was 
just thinking, father, you might ‘serve your coun- 
try—do something to be remembered,’ as you said, 
without being a rich man.” 

It can never be known how much the father’s 
right suggestions, from an unclouded mind thus 
unexpectedly returned upon him, might have 
wrought upon him. The conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a servant with a note. 
“How odd!” said Stanley, “a note on brown 
paper!—oh, do let me see it, father.” 
late—the paper was already in the fire; a scrawl 
on which hung life and death! 

“It’s nothing, my son,” replied his father, 
“merely a word to remind me of a promise I made 


He spoke too 


to see a man on business this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon! Cannot we have one holiday 
free from business?” 

“Excuse me this time, Mary. This appoint- 
ment is not quite in the regular way of business; 
I made it to save a poor whimsical fellow’s time, or 
rather his feelings, for he grudges every minute 
that does not turn into money; one of my fellow- 
worshippers of the god Mammon—you are think- 
ing—but you shall hold a better opinion of me one 
of these days. Come along with me, Stanley; we 
will get our afternoon’s walk out of it, and be 
back to your mother’s tea. Now pray, dear Mary,” 
he added, turning back, “don’t brood over my 
speculation. I have not seen you look sad before 
since your girl was born, and I reproach myself 
for it; take heart of grace, my child, if worst comes 
to worst and I fail, I hurt no one but myself—I 
can pay every debt I have incurred, I have still my 
profession, and I give you my solemn promise that 
as this is my first it shall be my last speculation—to 
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tell you the truth, you and Stanley have already 
made me half ashamed of it. I believe you are 
wiser, Mary, as you certainly are better than I am.” 

“Oh, if I appear troubled, Stanley, it is only 
because I am so happy now, that I dread any 
change; I shall be perfectly satisfied with what- 
ever you think best,” she concluded reverting to 
her customary state of passive acquiescence; as if 
there could be stability in this world, the very 
essence and condition of it being change.—But 
so even the timid lend themselves to the delusion 
of security, forgetting that the most frightful storms 
gather in the brightest days. 

We have done Stanley Gretton injustice if we 
have given the impression that he was a lover of 
money, or covetous of gain; he was neither, but a 
man of pure heart and lofty purpose, desiring the 
acquisition of riches only for the power they give 
to effect good and generous objects. If he over- 
estimated their power, and mistook the mode of 
pursuing them, it was because he had caught the 
disease that infected the atmosphere in which he 
lived; the disease to which all actively commercial 
countries are liable, as the physical atmosphere is 
to the visitation of influenza and measles. 

Mr. Gretton and his son pursued their course 
up Broadway. The New-Year’s day is an affecting 
anniversary, one of those eminences in human life 
from which we naturally look before and after; and, 
taking this survey, Mr. Gretton’s heart overflowed 
with a quiet joy from the sense of security in the 
possession of God’s best gifts. The course of his 
reflections was manifest in his conversation with 
his boy; he told him of his struggles with poverty 
in his youth—of his self-dependence—of the hap- 
piness of success resulting from courageous effort. 
His sentiments, his very words, from subsequent 
circumstances, were remembered, and probably 
were more effective on his son’s after conduct than 
volumes of moral precepts given on ordinary oc- 
casions. The days were at their shortest, and they 
were delayed for a quarter of an hour by a friend 
who stopped Mr. Gretton to consult him on busi- 
ness, As they parted, “you had best turn back, 
Stanley, with Mr. Miller,” said his father—« it’s 
getting late, and every minute will seem an hour 
to your mother, while we are both gone. I shall 
be back in time for her tea—if I am not, tell her 
not to wait for me.” 

Thus they parted, the father walking rapidly off 
in one direction, the son running in the other with 
the light heart and feet of childhood, neither father 
nor son feeling the slightest premonition of what 
awaited them—not one of those obscure anxieties 
that, arising spontaneously from the sadness of 
human experience, are afterwards interpreted into 
the shadows of coming events. 

“Is my sister asleep?” asked Stanley, bursting 
into his mother’s room. 

“No,” replied his mother, smiling at the digni- 
fied designation of the little morsei of humanity in 
her arms, “ but where is your father?” 

“In Cherry-street, I suppose. It was Cherry- 
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street, was not it, he said he was going to? It was 
so late he sent me back, and I was so afraid of 
finding the baby asleep that I have run all the way, 
so he’ll not be here this long while—my father 
said you must not wait tea for him. Mother, how 
long will it be before my sister will sit up at the 
table with us? then we shall have one for each 
side of the table, and I can sit opposite to her 
where I can always look at her—oh, mother! 
mother! I can’t tell you how happy I am! I have 
got a sister, is the first thought when I wake in the 
morning, and the last at night; to tell you the 
truth, mother, if it were not for you and father, I 
would rather we were poor than rich, for if we 
were poor I could work for her day and night, and 
teach her and serve her, but now if father gets his 
great fortune, I can do nothing for her.” 

“ Never fear, my dear boy, love is the spirit’s 
food, and, rich or poor, your love will be your 
sister’s best treasure.” Stanley continued to pour 
out his full heart, and for a while the mother 
was absorbed in her children, but after a little 
time she began to wonder her husband did not re- 
turn. The servant came twice unbidden to ask if 
he should bring the tea things, and Mrs. Gretton, 
remembering it was his holiday evening, told him 
to arrange the tea-service, and go; and there it re- 
mained untouched. The fond brother sat down by 
the nurse, and unsuspicious of any possible danger 
to his father, he laid his head on her knee and fell 
asleep with his cheek touching the baby’s: thence 
he was removed, in most happy unconsciousness of 
impending evil, to bed. ‘I'he tea-kettle continued 
its wearisome song till the last coal in the chafing- 
dish died away. The nurse having secured her 
own tea, remonstrated against Mrs. Gretton de- 
ferring her’s, repeating that aphorism so satisfactory 
to the unanxious, so vexing to the fearful, “ there’s 
no use in worrying, ma’am, nothing can have hap- 
pened; I wish ma’am knew some folks’ husbands, 
there’s one of my ladies—I don’t mention her name, 
for I make it a principle never to tell secrets of 
families where I nurse—but ma’am can guess; it 
an’t far off; he’s never home till after 12 o’clock; 
and there’s Mrs. Upham—oh, that’s a slip, I did not 
mean to mention her name—she never thinks of 
asking if her husband is at home or not; to be sure, 
it’s a comfort to have a regular husband like Mr. 
Gretton, but then it makes one dreadful anxious, 
so it has its disadvantages.”” Nurse’s buzzing, as 
may be supposed, had rather a tendency to increase 
Mrs. Gretton’s restlessness, but never dreaming 
that possible, she continued: “ Ma’am don’t con- 
sider its New-Year’s night, and the city is full of 
parties; Mr. Gretton has run into some friend’s 
house, and time, as it were, runs away much faster 
with a husband abroad, than with a wife sick at 
home.” 

Even this equivocal comfort Mrs. Gretton would 
gladly have received, if she could, as the evening 
wore on, and hour after hour struck. Ten, eleven, 
twelve came, and the nurse insisted with profes- 
sional authority on the poor lady composing her- 
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self. The candles were extinguished, the night- 
lamp lighted, and the attendant laid herself down 
and realized Sancho’s description of sleep; for 
sleep and the blanket covered her at the same mo- 
ment. But there was no sweet approach of sleep 
to the alarmed wife as she lay listening to the sig- 
nal sounds of the wasting night; the quick tread 
of people hastening to their homes; the roll of car- 
riages returning from parties; the loud voices of 
festive rioters dying away in the distance. To 
these succeeded the awful eloquent silence that 
wraps the thronged city at the dead of night, in- 
terrupted only by the watchman’s rattle suggesting 
the evil things that are prowling about the uncon- 
scious and defenceless. 
Poor Mary Gretton! All the nerves in her 
body seemed resolved into the sense of hearing. 
Every three minutes she raised her head from the 
pillow, and laid it throbbing down. She drew her 
baby close to her bosom, and tried to calm herself 
with its soft breathings; the beating of its little 
heart seemed rather to excite her nerves, and again 
she laid it from her; and though she had not put 
her foot to the ground since her confinement, she 
rose from her bed, crept to the window, raised the 
sash, and thrusting her head out, gazed up and 
down the street as if her look could bring the de- 
sired object. But he came not, and she shrunk 
shivering back to bed, and finally, towards morn- 
ing, she sunk to sleep, faintly hoping that possi- 
bly, for one moment, she had lost herself, and 
during that moment, that her husband had come 
in, and with his usual, but now most ill-timed 
considerateness, had gone noiselessly to his own 
apartment. She started with the first ray of light, 
and waking the nurse, begged her to go instantly 
and see if Mr. Gretton were in his room. He 
was not; there was no sign of him there; “ but,” the 
nurse added, after having given this dismaying intel- 
ligence, “I dare say, after all, Patrick turned the 
bolt of the street door when he came in last night. 
What a goose I was I did not think of that before.” 
Mrs. Gretton said she had given him express orders 
not to touch it, but bade her go instantly and see. 
She did so, and returned, looking, herself, pale and 
frightened. We know not how, in our weakness, 
we lean even on the weakest reeds. The nurse’s 
alarm now redoubled her mistress’s. She sprang 
cut of bed and rang the bell violently and repeat- 
edly, while the nurse was exclaiming, “ Gracious 
me, ma’am, are you crazy! You'll get your death 
of cold; you'll bring back your old complaints 
worse than ever. I never,never! Ma’am, I can’t 
be answerable for the consequences.” But not 
one word did Mary Gretton heed. “ He does not 
hear,” she cried; “call him!” “ Patrick—no, 
Stanley. Stanley! Stanley! he'll go quicker. 
Oh, here is Patrick! Go, Patrick, for my brother 
—for Mr. Wilton Harvey; tell him my husband is 
—no, tell him to come to me—go, for God’s sake, 
go!” The household were now all astir, and all 
thoroughly alarmed. Mrs. Gretton rushed into 
her boy’s apartment, adjoining hers, and terrifying 
3° 
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him almost out of his senses with the apparition of 
his mother, out of bed, wild and haggard, with her 
hair streaming over her shoulders, she communi- 
cated the cause of her distress. The boy, thus 
suddenly awakened, caught his mother’s panic, and 
expressed his terror in cries and shrieks; but he 
soon recovered a most characteristic self-possession, 
that calmness which comes from inward power and 
devotion to others, and which sometimes manifests 
itself in early childhood. « Dear mother,” he said, 
«don’t be so frightened; nothing has happened; 
I hope father was kept out late, and went to my 
Uncle Wilton’s to sleep. Dear mother, how you 
are shaking; get back into bed; thank you, mo- 
ther, now you will lie quiet while I am gone.” 
Thus entreating and soothing, he calmed her in 
some degree, and bidding the nurse do everything 
to warm and compose her, he was dressed and out 
of the house in half a minute. But warm or quiet 
she could not be made, and her brother found her 
out of bed, and walking the room like a maniac. 
Other friends came, and everything was said and 
done that the kindest zeal could suggest or execute. 
The most thorough search was instituted. A 
thousand conjectures were made, and the next 
hour proved them fallacious. Placards were is- 
sued, and advertisements sent to the evening 
papers. Mr. Gretton’s clerks were examined, and 
his office-papers ransacked for some clue to the 
person to whom he had gone to do business, 
Stanley remembered he had spoken of Cherry- 
street, but no reference among his papers could be 
found to that street. The head-clerk recalled the 
ill-looking fellow who had so sturdily insisted on 
seeing Mr. Gretton, but he had never been seen at 
the office before or since; and there was no reason 
but his ill-omened visage for fixing suspicion on 
him. Mr. Gretton was not known to have an 
enemy, or a controversy with any one. Day 
passed after day, week after week, and month after 
month, and no tidings came of the good citizen, 
the devoted husband, the fond father, who went 
forth full of projects and hopes, well-earned honour, 
and well-founded assurance of a holiday afternoon 
in a well-ordered city to do some ordinary busi- 
ness. That he had suffered by violent hands none 
at the time doubted. Subsequently, when the 
speculation in which he had taken part utterly 

failed, when his whole fortune was wrecked in it, 

and the reputation of some of the parties concerned 

was implicated, it was suggested that Mr. Gretton 

had foreseen this, and not having courage to face 

the issue, he had voluntarily withdrawn from life. 

None who knew him well cast this shadow on his 

memory, but to few can a man be so intimately 
known as to defy suspicion. Mr. Gretton had 
mixed himself up with men of lax morality. These 

men had corruptly speculated on the covetousness 
and credulity of the public at a time of feverish 
pecuniary excitement, and a man who had adven- 
tured simply with the hope of doing good, and 
blessing others by the acquisition of money he did 
not want, had lost a competency earned by ho- 
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nourable labour, had left an impoverished family, 
and a blemished memory. This, with slight vari- 
ations, is the history of many honest, industrious, 
but most fatally deluded men, during the monetary 
fevers in our cities. 

That “little family,” on which the New Year 
had dawned so auspiciously, in whose very name 
young Stanley had taken such innocent delight, 
was broken up for ever; God’s happiest temple on 
earth, a virtuous home, made most desolate. Whose 
was the crime, and where the criminal, was to 
remain a dreadful mystery! The exposure on 
that dreadfully anxious night, and the despair that 


THE TALISMAN. 


followed, were too much for the susceptible frame 
of Mary Gretton. She languished a few weeks, 
and died. Stanley and the baby-sister, whose 
birth had been hailed with such love and promise, 
were adopted into the family of their mother’s 
young brother, Wilton Harvey, a most kind and 
generous man, who had just happily begun his 
commercial career in the city. ‘ 

We conclude this prefatory part of our story 
with the words of the wise man, sad in our appli- 
cation of them as they are wise: “He that is 
greedy of gain troubleth his own house.” 
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THE TALISMAN. 


My darling child! beside my knee 
She lingers, pleading low 

For “ just one more sweet fairy tale, 
And then I’11 let you go!” 


« So listen, dear, and I will tell, 
How once to man was given, 
An instrument so heavenly sweet, 
*T was thought it came from Heaven. 


“ So daintily its strings were wrought, 
So exquisitely fine, 
A breath from Him, who made, could break 
The talisman divine. 


“ So prompt too, with its eloquent tones, 
This rare device they say, 
That, without touch of human hands, 
A wish could bid it play ! 


“In radiant Eden first ’twas heard, 
Harmonious, mild, and clear; 
And at the sound, each singing-bird, 
Its warble hushed, to hear. 


“ From thence, with varying melody, 
But never with a tone 
So pure, so free, as then it had, 
It passed from sire to son. 


« And now, in murmurs soft and low 
As rippling rills, it sang, 
And now with wild, impassioned flow, 
Its clarion-music rang! 


“ If Love or Pity tuned the string, 
Or Memory asked its aid, 
Sweet, pleading notes, the charmed thing, 
In tender cadence played. 
« If Anger touched the quivering chords, 
With trembling hands of fire, 
What demon-tones—what burning words 
Resounded from the lyre! 


« But oh! when soft Forgiveness came, 
And o’er the discord sighed,— 
How like an angel’s lute of love, 
That fairy lyre replied! 
“ A fearful power the gift possessed, 
A power for good or ill; 
Each passion of the human breast 
Could sweep the strings at will, 


“ And it could melt to softest tears, 
Or madden into crime, 
The hearts, that heard its thrilling strains, 
Wild, plaintive, or sublime. 


“ The oath, within the murderer's heart, 
Fair childhood’s sinless prayer, 
Hope’s eager sigh, Affection’s vow, 
All found an echo there! 


“ What pity, that a gift so rich, 
Attuned by love divine, 
Was thus profaned, by impious man, 
At Guilt’s unhallowed shrine !”’ 


Her eyes, in innocent wonder raised, 
As gravely still I spoke, 

The child into my face had gazed ; 
But now the pause she broke :— 


“Oh! were it mine, that wondrous toy, 
That but a wish could wake! 
Mamma, ’twould be my pride, my joy, 
Soft melody tc make! 


“ The evil spirits, tempting youth, 
Should ne’er approach my treasure, 
I'd keep it pure for Love, for Truth, 
For Pity, Hope, and Pleasure ! 


“ And they should play so blest a strain 
Upon th’ enchanted lyre, 
That Heaven would claim it back again, 
To join its own sweet choir.” 


“ Keep, keep, my child, that promise still, 
‘ The wondrous toy’ is thine! 
E’en now thy spirit tuned it ;—’tis 
The human voice divine! 


“ Oh! ask of Heaven to teach thy tongue, 
A true, a reverent tone, 
Full oft attuned to praise and prayer, 
And still to vice unknown ! 


* And rather be it mute for aye, 
Than yield its music sweet, 
To Malice, Scorn, Impurity, 
To Slander, or Deceit ! 


* Degrade not thou the instrument, 
That God has given to thee, 

But, till its latest breath be spent, 

Let Conscience keep the key !”’ 











THE BEAUY. 


A SKETCH. 


PART I. 


Ir was on the afternoon of a bright balmy day 
in early spring that Sabina Westmore, escorted by 
her brother Orvin, arrived at the house of her 
father’s cousin, Mr. Denning, on a long promised 
visit to Philadelphia. This invitation having been 
recently and earnestly reiterated in several of Mr. 
Denning’s last business letters to Mr. Westmore, 
who was proprietor of a large cotton manufactory 
in one of the eastern states; her parents had con- 
sented to her accepting it. Sabina, the only 
daughter among four sons, had been educated en- 
tirely at home, and it was a severe trial for her 
father and mother to part with her even for a short 
season. But she was now eighteen, (looking at 
least two years younger,) and they thought it time 
she should see a little more of the world; her know- 
ledge of society having, as yet, been confined to a 
very select circle in her native place. 

When the carriage that conveyed Orvin West- 
more and his sister from the steam-boat wharf, 
stopped at the door of Mr. Denning’s house, in a 
very genteel part of one of the cross-streets, they 
perceived at each of the parlour windows, a young 
lady evidently watching for their arrival; the time 
of which had been previously announced in a letter 
from Mr. Westmore to Mr. Denning. The mo- 
ment the strangers alighted, these two young ladies 
(who were both rather handsome, and very fash- 
ionably drest) ran out to meet them in the vestibule, 
saluted them with great cordiality, and ushered 
them into the front parlour; introducing each other 
as Ellen and Rosa Denning. 

“ We dine at three”—said Ellen—“ and then 
papa takes his nap, and goes back again to his store 
till evening. ‘There never was a man so given up 
to business.” 

«“ We were hoping”—said Rosa—“ that mamma 
would have got home in time to receive you, but 
she went out directly after breakfast, in search of a 
house for Mrs. Macflit, who moves every quarter; 
and ’tis a chance if she is at home to dinner. But 
we never wait for her.” 

“T hope your sister Anna is well”—said Orvin 
Westmore—“I recollect her as a little girl when 
I accompanied my father to Philadelphia, about the 
time I had attained my tenth year.” 

«“ Yes—she was then a very little girl”—replied 
Ellen—« The truth is, Anna was engaged yester- 
day: and, she has in consequence received so many 
calls to-day, that being very delicate, she is quite 


overcome with fatigue. So that, just before your 


arrival, she retired to her room, and desired to have 
her dinner sent up to her, that she may be fresh for 
evening.” 

Sabina did not exactly understand this speech, 
as was proved by her remarking to Ellen—« It 
must indeed have been very tiresome after being 
busily engaged a whole day, to be obliged to enter- 
tain a succession of visitors during the next.” 

The two sisters smiled—“ Oh! you mistake en- 
tirely’—said Ellen—“ Anna was not occupied 
with any particular employment yesterday—she 
never is—only she engaged herself to be married 
to Mr. Lankley, yesterday morning, as they were 
looking at a blue hyacinth in one of the back par- 
lour windows.” 

“ A daffodil you mean”—interrupted her sister. 

“T believe, after all, it was a crocus”—continued 
Ellen—*“ However, by Anna’s desire, Mr. Lankley 
staid till papa came home, to ask his consent. And 
pa’ only took about ten minutes for consideration, 
as Mr. Lankley is quite a nice young man, with 
very pretty prospects. There was no time to con- 
sult mamma, as it is always uncertaii whether she 
will be home before evening. She was out nearly 
all day yesterday, trying to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the widow Huddleston and old Mr. 
Todgemore, who were to have been married next 
Thursday; and it was broken off, through the 
shameful interference of her sisters and his nieces. 
And when she came home, mamma was in high 
spirits with her success; and therefore she was very 
well pleased to hear of Anna’s engagement. To 
be sure it is rather a sudden thing, as Mr. Lankley 
was introduced to Anna only about three weeks 
ago, at Mrs. Medley’s squeeze. But love at first 
sight, you know 

“ Ellen, how you talk!”"—interrupted her sister 
—* you forget that it is an old attachment. Cousin 
Sabina, they both went to Mr. Chassepied’s dancing 
school when they were a little boy and girl; and 
they met every week at the children’s cotillion 
parties. Once he was actually struck and knocked 
down on the ball-room floor by another little boy, 
to whom Anna (young coquette as she was) had 
previously engaged herself; and who was enraged 
when he went to lead her out to find her already 
standing up with Norbert Lankley, who had just 
asked her. The affair caused great talk through 
the ball-room, and gave occasion to certain predic- 
tions, which you see are now going to be realized. 
No doubt the intimacy would have continued; but 
that Norbert’s family, shortly after, removed to the 
west.” 
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«“ When is the wedding to take place?”—asked 
Orvin Westmore. 

“Oh! there is no time fixed”—replied both 
sisters. 

There was then aconsultation sotto voce between 
the Miss Dennings as to which of the two should 
conduct Sabina to her apartment, and which should 
stay down to entertain her brother; the latter office 
being the most desirable. In this instance, as in 
most others, the younger sister carried her point. 

As soon as they had reached the chamber allotted 
to Sabina, who immediately proceeded to take off 
her bonnet and shawl, and arrange her hair, &c., 
Ellen Denning said to her—“ You must have found 
it very dull, travelling so far with only your 
brother.” 

« My brother is not in the least dull”—replied 
Sabina. 

«“ Oh! no—it is easy to see that. He looks as 
bright as possible; though, as yet, Rosa has given 
him no chance of saying a word, scarcely. Rosa 
is a most excellent girl, but has always been con- 
sidered rather too voluble. She is not aware how 
much she injures herself by this desire of monopo- 
lizing all the conversation. Gentlemen do not 
like girls any the better for talking too much. 
Now there is Anna, who scarcely ever utters a 
word, you see she is engaged before either of us; 
though somewhat the youngest. Anna is very 
amiable; but she is considered by no means the 
smartest of the family. But the truth is, foolish- 
ness takes better with gentlemen, than sense. I 
often wish I was foolish. But, seriously, did it not 
seem rather flat to be escorted by your own brother? 
I think I should die if I had to travel with nobody 
but Nick Denning. I suppose you each were pro- 
vided with books, and read all the way along.” 

“ Neither of us read at all” —replied Sabina— 
“everything we saw was quite new to me; and 
Orvin and I are never at any loss for conversation.” 

« But I see no object in talking to one’s brother,” 
observed Ellen. 

“We met with several gentlemen who were 
known to Orvin”—said Sabina—“ and he intro- 
duced them to me.” 

« Who were they?” —asked Ellen eagerly —« Did 
they come on all the way to Philadelphia? Are 
they in town now, or are they merely passing 
through? I must go down and beg your brother 
to use no ceremony in inviting to our house any 
friends of his who may chance to be in the city. 
We shall be delighted to see them. Any of them 
at all.” 

« My brother”—replied Sabina—« being unwil- 
ling to trespass on the hospitality of your family, 
stopped as we came up, and engaged a room at the 
United States Hotel. His stay in Philadelphia will 
be very short, as he came merely to escort me.” 


THE BEAUX. 
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“Qh! what a pity”—exclaimed Ellen— but of | 


course he will be with us most of his time. I 
must go down and talk to him about it—When 
you have finished your toilet, you will find us in 
the front parlour.” 
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Having departed, and gone half-way down 
stairs, Ellen Denning came back, and putting her 
head in at the door, said— 

“ Cousin Sabina, as it is most likely your bro- 
ther as well as yourself, may have forgotten that 
Anna is the youngest of the three, it may be as 
well not to remind him of it; lest he should chance 
to mention it after his return home. One would 
not like to have it known, throughout New Eng- 
land, that the youngest Miss Denning is going to 
be married before either of her sisters. Such 
things do not tell well. And then there is a great 
deal in people being easily pleased, and taking the 
first offer they receive. Poor Anna—she is so 
very passive—I must say that Norbert Lankley 
(though he may be considered quite a good match) 
never would have suited my taste.” 

“ As there is no time fixed for the marriage”— 
observed Sabina, with a smile—* perhaps you may 
yet steal a march upon your sister, and be a bride 
before her.” 

“ There is many a true word spoken in jest”— 
remarked Ellen, looking very complaisantly on Sa- 
bina.—“ To be sure when one is surrounded with 
beaux, and in a house that is so much resorted to 
by gentlemen, the chief difficulty, perhaps, is in 
making a selection. "Tis amazing how some fami- 
lies take—and others never have the least success. 
There are our opposite neighbours the Drawlings, 
with their six daughters, and four nieces—variety 
enough, you will say. Still, do as they will, there 
is a lamentable dearth of beaux among them. They 
formerly gave large parties every season, and in- 
vited half the world. But the gentlemen never 
came till supper-time, and then slipped off as soon 
as they had done their oysters and terrapin: and 
never had the civility to make a call afterwards: 
and were seen no more at the house till next 
year’s party. Then the poor Drawlings tried soirées, 
and opened their house and lighted up their par- 
lours every ‘Tuesday evening, for the reception of 
all their acquaintances that chose to come. But 
the guests dwindled away. fewer and fewer every 
time; till at length they had scarcely anybody to 
receive. The last soirée consisted of one boy.” 

The young ladies were now summoned to din- 
ner. Mr. Denning had just come home, and was 
heartily glad to find that his young cousins had 
arrived. He was accompanied by his son Nicholas, 
commonly called Nick—a youth of sixteen, who 
had recently completed his education at a provin- 
cial academy, and was now in his father’s store. 
Anna did not appear; adhering to her intention of 
dining in her own room. As Mr. Denning had 
long since found the necessity of having a hired 
house-keeper, the table and all other domestic ar- 
rangements were very superior to what they would 
have been if left to the rule, or rather the misrule of 
his wife or daughters: the young ladies being 
almost exclusively occupied with what they called 
the beaux; and their mother, with officiously attend- 
ing to the business of her numerous acquaintances. 

As usual, Mrs, Denning was not waited for. 
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But towards the close of the repast she came in 
(looking much heated and tired), and sat down to 
table with her bonnet on; as she purposed going 
out again as soon as she had swallowed her din- 
ner—she apologized to the Westmores for not 
having been at home to receive them; excusing 
herself on the plea that she had always so many 
things on hand that she scarcely knew how to 
turn herself or what to do first. 

“ Only think”’—said she—addressing her daugh- 
ters—“ after I had found three houses for Mrs. 
Macflit, one up Vine-street, and one down Pine- 
street, and one in Chesnut—almost at Schuyl- 
kill, and after 1 had gone for her to Front-street, 
and taken her to see them all, not one of them 
would suit. And she said I dragged her about, 
and that she would get her son to inquire of 
a house agent, as she always had to do at 
last. Mrs. Macflit has an excellent heart. It is 
a pity she is always dissatisfied with everything. 
Then after I had got through Mrs. Macflit, I had 
to go to the cheap store up Fourth street above 
Callowhill, to buy some kitchen towels for Mrs. 
Puffin, who is so fat that she never walks: and her 
carriage is getting painted. She is afraid to trust 
her daughter to shop for her, as Mary Ann will 
never take the trouble to go to any of the cheap 
shops, because they are always in out-of-the-way 
places. And then I called at Mrs. Winceby’s, and 
found that her two youngest children had been 
crying three days and three nights with the tooth- 
ache. Her husband was away in New York, and 
neither the mother nor any of the aunts had nerve 
enough to take the poor things to the dentist’s, or 
to send for him either; as they could not bear to 
know that tooth-drawing was going on in the 
house. So of course I volunteered to accompany 
the children to Mr. Tenderhand’s. And after the 
girl was done (whose screams to be sure were 
heart-rending) we were near an hour trying to 
bribe the boy into the chair; but all in vain. He 
got under the table and held fast by its legs.” 

“Why was he not seized, and put into the 
chair by main force?” —inquired Mr. Denning. 

“It was impossible’”—replied his wife—« Both 
Mr. Tenderhand and myself tried our utmost. We 
did, to be sufe, dislodge him from his stronghold 
under the table; but he kicked, and plunged, and 
struggled, and bit us so, that we were fain to give 
up. Mr. Tenderhand protested against having 
anything more to do with the boy. So to-mor- 
row I have promised his mother to try it again, 
by taking him to the new German dentist, Dr. 
Ketchum Von Klinch, who forces out your teeth 
whether you will or no.” 

“ Mamma”—observed Nick—“<when I was a 
child, I was always sent off to the dentist’s by my- 
self, and told not to show my face at home till my 
tooth was out. 

«“'That was because I never had time’’—replied 
his mother—«I could scarcely spare a half hour to 
go with your sisters” — 

“ Mamma”—inquired Ellen—<what did you 


You never went with me.” 
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hear about Anna’s engagement. Of course it is 
all over town.” 

“ Why to say the truth”’—replied Mrs. Denn- 
ing—*“I had so much to think of that I almost for- 
got to mention it, as I ought to have done. But 
I believe, generally, that it does not seem to be 
much known.” 

«“ So we concluded this morning’”’—said Ellen— 
“we happened to have so many visitors that we 
thought at first it was in consequence of the report; 
but we find that none of them had heard of it till 
we told them.” 

“ Papa”—inquired Nick—« did you mention it 
last evening at the Exchange, as the girls told you?” 

“T don’t know”—replied Mr. Denning—*«I be- 
lieve I did not. The news from Europe must 
have put it out of my head.” 

“Oh! pa—oh! pa”—exclaimed Ellen—*« and 
did not you speak of it in at the store this morn- 
ing’—or when you went to bank?” 

“ Not I, indeed”—replied the father—*«I do not 
perceive in what way the engagement of a daugh- 
ter of mine can interest the whole community. In 
my time these things were always kept quiet for 
awhile, and came out nobody knew how. And 
the young lady always at first denied her engage- 
ment, and blushed about it—and the young gentle- 
man, when questioned, evaded giving a direct 
answer—and the families on both sides only hinted 
at the probability. Was it not so, my dear?”—ad- 
dressing his wife. 

“I believe it was”—replied Mrs. Denning— 
“But those were old-fashioned times—and you 
know we live in the age of improvement. Then 
we hesitated about acknowledging an engagement, 
lest something should occur to break it off. And 
now if that takes place, we just as coolly announce 
the breaking off.”’ 

“ Yes”—said Mr. Denning—“ with a view to it’s 
being publicly understood that the girl is again in 
the market, and the gentleman again at liberty.” 

«“ Nay now, my dear—you are too severe”—ob- 
served Mrs. Denning. 

“ Well”—said her hushand—“you must not 
depend on me for spreading the intelligence of 
Anna’s engagement to Norbert Lankley.” 

“ Nor on me neither’—-said Nick. 

“T have heard of a practice that formerly pre- 
vailed in Holland”—pursued Mr. Denning—* that 
I think might very conveniently be adopted in our 
own country, while the present fashion lasts of giv- 
ing immediate publicity to betrothments. This ex- 
cellent Dutch custom was that of putting a board 
out at the front door, the morning after a matrimo- 
nial engagement had taken place in the house.” 

“Only give me the pattern’”—said Nick—*« and 
I will prepare a board myself for the purpose. We 
have plenty of old packing-boxes at the store; and 
I will have it out early to-morrow morning, by the 
time the news-carriers go round, and before the 
New York passengers start.” 

“The gentlemen wi// have their jokes”—said 
Mrs. Denning to Sabina, who sat near her. 
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“ Papa is a privileged person” —murmured E]- 
len—*“ But Nick is not a gentleman.” 

Rosa Denning, for her part, had been exclusively 
occupied all dinner-time with Orvin Westmore, 
with whom she kept up an unremitting dialogue. 
She had managed to get seated next to him, and 
she devoted herself entirely to the handsome young 
stranger; officiously anticipating all his possible 
wants at table, listening with wrapt attention, and 
smiling graciously at everything he said; and 
looking up with gratified delight because he helped 
her to a potatoe. Orvin Westmore was much 
amused, and according to the practice of most 
young gentlemen, he trifled with her to her heart's 
content. Sabina, who seemed to find herself in a 
new world, thought she had never heard her bro- 
ther talk so much nonsense. But she soon per- 
ceived that he was taking the Miss Dennings on 
their own ground, and she relied on his having too 
much tact not to know when to cease. She won- 
dered if it would be expedient for her to humour 
their follies as he was doing. 

After dinner, Westmore departed to his hotel; 
with pressing injunctions to return in the evening 
and bring his travelling companions with him, or 
any friends he chose. 

Mrs. Denning, having dined in her bonnet, 
went out immediately on finishing her dinner to 
go in quest of a new seamstress to undertake some 
linen for Mrs. De Jerk’s husband; his six last hav- 
ing been unable to make the collars fit. Mr. 
Denning took his nap, and Nick read at his novel, 
and then they returned to their store. Sabina 
asked for a book, having ascertained that the Miss 
Dennings were going to their beds (“their cus- 
tom always of an afternoon’’) to render themselves, 
as they said, bright and fresh for evening. 

“Is it possible’—said Ellen—*“that you are 
literary?” 

“By no means”—replied Sabina—*“I am only 
very fond of reading.” 

“ How very queer’— exclaimed both girls. 

« Ours” —said Ellen—*“ is by no means a book- 
ish family. ‘To be sure Nick reads the sailor no- 
vels: and papa seems to have a strange fancy for 
the Pickwick and Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nic- 
kleby. Books with such names cannot be genteel. 
As for poor mamma, she never has time to read; 
and we girls always have something of more con- 
sequence to think of. Anna tried reading for a 
little while, supposing it would be less fatiguing 
to her than walking in Chesnut-street; and there 
were some books procured for her, all of them re- 
commended by Miss Chusewell; but the dear girl 
never could keep awake over any of them. None 
of the gentlemen that visit here are at all literary, 
except Mr. Jackaway Jempson, who writes poetry 
and reviews for the papers, and is anything but a 
good match. So we have put away all Anna’s 
books; and she will care for them less than ever, 
now she is engaged. I believe they are on the 
upper shelf in the upper store-room. Come with 
me, and select any one you like. But let me cau- 


tion you not to give yourself out as a reader. 
Reading girls never take.” 

« What is taking?” inquired Sabina, 

«“ Now don’t be so very innocent,” answered El- 
len Denning. “To take signifies to have beaux.” 

«“ What is having beaux”’—-asked Sabina. “ Are 
beaux lovers?” 

“Pho! nonsense”—replied Ellen—“I see you 
are something of a quiz—Beaux are not positively 
lovers; but persons that may some time or other 
become so—Men that one goes about with—Men 
that come to the house—The more beaux you 
have the better your chance.” 

«“ Chance of what?” 

“ Fiddlestick!--you know very well what I 
mean-—-Chance of marrying to advantage to be 


sure—”’ 


“ But should the pursuit of marriage be the chief 


business of a young lady’s life?’”—-inquired Sabi- 
na, in a more serious tone. 

“If she remains single, it is pretty good evi- 
dence that she is not attractive’—replied Ellen. 

“ Were that an infallible test’—observed Sabi- 
na—* we should find among married women none 
but the best specimens of our sex; and among sin- 
gle women none but the worst—Even in my little 
experience of society, 1 have known wives (and 
the wives too of sensible men) that certainly pos- 
sessed no charms either of mind or person. And 


I have also known females that in the autumn of 


life remained still unmarried, in whom notwith- 
standing, were united the best qualities of head 
and heart, and who retained the traces of beauty 
such as in youth must have been eminently strik- 
ing. Is it impossible that a woman should conti- 
nue unmarried from her own preference of a single 
life, from losing the lover to whom she had once 
been affianced: or from not having excited a cor- 
responding sentiment in the heart of the only man 
to whom she could have ventured to entrust her 
happiness?” 

“Dear me!—how you talk”—said Ellen— 
“This comes of your books—I see you are already 
cut out for an old maid.” 

“T would rather be cut out for an old maid than 
for an unhappy wife”’—replied Sabina.--“ From 
much that I have heard, I believe that women 
sometimes accept the first offer they receive, for no 
better reason than the fear that it may be the last; 
or perhaps the only one: and wilfully consent to 
pass their lives with a man whom they can neither 
love nor esteem, rather than retain their maiden 
name.” 

“ Well, I hope I shall not retain mine all my 
life’ —said the unimpressible Ellen—* Only think 
how disgraceful for the newspapers to announce 
the ‘decease of Miss Ellen Denning at an ad- 
vanced age:’ and to have one’s maiden name on 
one’s tomb-stone.” 

Sabina saw that there would be no profit in con- 
tinuing the argument; and standing on a chair to 
reach the shelf, she began to examine the books. 
The selection was good, but she found none that 
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IT IS THE 


However, she carried to her 
room Miss Jane Austen’s very entertaining novel 


were new to her. 


of Pride and Prejudice; and, as is the case with 
all really excellent works, she found it improve on 
a second reading. 

At tea, the whole family were assembled; Mrs. 
Denning having hurried home on finding it lamp- 
light; and, after a walk nearly to Kensington, in 
quest of a certain well-recommended seamstress 
named Maria Matilda Thimbledon, discovering her 
to be one of the identical six that had made unsatis- 
factory collars for Mr. De Jerk. 

The Miss Dennings appeared at the tea-table 
dressed for the evening, as if adorned for company. 
She of the recent engagement also took her seat 
among them. Miss Anna was a dull heavy-look- 
ing girl, who seemed to have grown pale and 
spiritless for want of exercise both of mind and 
body. Her features were small and babyish; her 
complexion rather white than fair; her eyes large, 
blue, and sleepy; and her hair so light as to remind 
«Lassie with the lint-white 


Sabina of Burns’s 


locks.” She had a low drawling voice, and a 


manner that passed for amiable. Sweetness was 
her theory—foolishness her practice. Her sisters 
were taller, had better figures, more colour and 
more animation. Each in her own opinion was 
a beauty; and their perfect self-satisfaction pre- 
vented them from perceiving that Sabina Westmore 
was far handsomer than either. Because they were 
somewhat of blondes, they could net imagine the 
possibility of a brunette being, by any chance, re- 
Beside which, Miss Westmore 
was guilty of a taste for books, and the Miss Denn- 


garded as a belle. 


ings were well aware that all their present beaux 
protested against what they called blue-stockings. 
Afier tea, Nick retired to his room, with the 
last of Captain Marryatt’s. Mr. Denning went 
first to the Exchange, and afterwards to an arbitra- 
tion; having previously taken his wife to sit a few 
hours with a sick friend, who, during the day al- 
ways had too many visitors, and who in the evening 
would have been very glad to rest in peace. 
Between seven and eight o’clock, the beaux be- 
gan to come; and at every ring at the door, the 
eyes of the young ladies grew brighter and brighter 
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still; and they stopped talking to bite their lips 
into fresher redness; and to place themselves in yet 
more graceful attitudes. Beau the first was the 
engaged one, Mr. Norbert Lankley, a very tall, 
very thin, very fair looking young man, with little 
twinkling eyes, and eye-brows arched up to a point. 
His bride elect contrived to put some expression 
into her sleepy orbs, at the sight of him, and held 
out her hand engagedly. He told her, in a very 
complimentary manner, that the length of his visit 
to her that morning, had cost him five hundred and 
twenty-six dollars; and he smilingly added that 
he feared he should find her a dear bargain. She 
informed him that she should be affronted if he 
He then by way of pacification asked her 
if she did not know that she was dear to him. He 
was proceeding to play upon the word dear, (Mr. 


said sO. 


Lankley being a professed wit,) when finding that 
the equivoque was very puzzling to the misty com- 
prehension of his lady-love, he explained that in 
consequence of the loss of time consumed in making 
her a morning visit, he had missed a valuable cus- 
tomer from the far west, who, after waiting for him 
awhile, had gone and suited himself at the next 
store. The young lady’s reply was merely—* I 
suppose when people are engaged, they always 


forget what o’clock it is.” They then retreated to 
the back parlour, where on a chaise-longue in the 
farthest recess, they held a whispering conversa- 
tion, about nothing particular, and which might as 
well have been proclaimed from the house-top. 
The beaux were all of similar stamp as to looks 
and manners; and all dressed in the extreme of the 
fashion, which made the Miss Dennings consider 
The style of 
their hair and whiskers was a caution, as our friends 


them as fashionable young men. 
in the west would say. As they came in, the 
visitors were all appropriated by one or the other 
of the two disengaged Miss Dennings; and great 
was the talk, and great the laughing. Observing 
at length, that Sabina was sitting alone on an otto- 
man, Ellen Denning led up to her a young man 
whom she introduced as Mr. Jackaway Jempson; 
and our heroine immediately recollected the name 
of the poet and reviewer that was a very bad match. 


(To be continued.) 
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It is the twilight hour, 
eonore | 
Along the western sky, 
The clouds cf sunset lie, 
And I hear the pine-grove sigh, 
eonore ! 


The purple eve is come, 
Leonore! 
The last blush of the day 
From the lake has fled away, 
And the mountain-tops are gray, 
seonore ! 
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Oh! leave thy household task, 
Leonore ! 

Come where the woodbine twines 

Its odour-breathing vines ; 

The star of evening shines, 
Leonore ! 


The song-birds all are mute, 
Leonore ! 

But dearer far to me, 

Than note of bird can be, 

Is a song of love from thee, 
Leonore! 
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THE BROTHER’S RECORD. 


BY J. M’'LELLAN, JR. 


The writer of the following lines, two years since, while turning over the leaves of the Travellers’ Register, kept at the 
Hospice on the summit of Mont Rhigi, in Switzerland, therein found recorded, under date of August 16, 1832, the name 
of a younger brother, who deceased within a few months of his return to his native iand. The incident suggested these 


verses. 


Upon the torn and blotted sheet, 

Thy weil known autograph I meet! 

Full long, dear brother, hath the mould 

Been heaped upon thy ashes cold, 

And the pale death-shroud’s ghastly fold 
Been round thee spread ; 

And that beloved name is found 

Upon its tablet, o’er a mound 

In lone Mount Auburn’s sacred ground, 
Among the dead ! 


There in the lonesome woodland glade, 
Beneath the spreading hemlock’s shade, 
’Mid whisperings by the white pine made, 
Thou tak’st thy rest. 
To that green bourne thy steps did tend, 
There were thy wanderings al] to end, 
Sleeping with kindred and with friead. 
On Earth’s soft breast. 
Hard by that old scholastic seat, 
Within whose reverend retreat, 
Learning’s clear fount, both deep and sweet, 
Thou loved’st to taste ; 
Patient to trim her sacred light, 
Far in the watches of the night, 
Fearing to lose Time’s rapid flight 
In idle waste ! 


Here on the Rhigi’s lofty brow, 
Thou trod’st the cliff that I tread now, 
Like pilgrim on a sacred vow 
To some far shrine ; 
Rejoicing o’er each rich-spread feast, 
A youthful and delighted guest, 
On these old empires of the east, 
By Rhone and Rhine: 
Crossing these mountains of renown, 
And lingering by hut and town, 
Which warlike sword, and priestly gown, 
Have famous made : 
Treading each grim baronial hall, 
On whose decayed and ’scutcheoned wall 
Old banners drooping like a pall, 
Make sad parade! 
Tracking the flowery plains of France, 
Where forth of yore brave steeds did prance, 
And the high flourished spear and lance, 
And sword and shield, 
Oft glittered, as the crimson day 
Shone on the stern Crusader’s way, 
Lighting the iron clad array 
To battle field. 
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From this majestic rugged cliff, 
Thine eye beheld the Switzer’s skiff 
In bright Lucerne below ; 
Smiled then that mirrored lake the same 
As now, in its rock-girdling frame, 
Touched by the morning’s ruddy flame, 
With a soft glow! 
Thine eye did view yon blooming plain, 
Gree with the waving summer grain, 
And yonder snowy mountain chain, 
The Bernese range ! 
The Jungfrau’s icy gleaming peak, 
The Eigher with his forehead bleak, 
The Aarhon where the thunders speak 
In mutterings strange ! 
The Rossbere with its ravines brown, 
From which the avalanche swept down 
On Goldau’s street! 
Piletus with dark storms o’erspread, 
Dark Jura, lonely, dim and dread, 
And many an Alpine mountain head 
Thine eye did meet, 
And gazing on each glorious scene, 
Thy heart so tranquil and serene, 
With joy did beat. 


Health, hope and peace in prospect bright 
Arose, all lovely on thy sight ; 
Painting the future with delight, 
In hues of morn : 
No sombre lines of heavy gloom, 
No whisperings of an early tomb, 
No warning of approaching doom 
To thee were borne. 
Enchanted thou did’st there peruse 
God’s works inscribed in fairest hues, 
Thrilled with His glory and His power, 
Seen in a world as in a flower, 
Seen in wild tempest and in shower, 
From pole to pole! 
Thou did’st bow meekly and adore, 
Happy upon thy native shore, 
To yield to Him for evermore 
Thy future years. 
Happy the preacher’s toils to share, 
Happy in teaching, and in prayer, 
To melt each hardened spirit there 
In sacred tears. 
But ah! thy longings were in vain! 
For ere the shocks of autumn grain 
Were ripened on thy native plain, 
Thy earthly journeyings were o’er, 
And thou no more! 
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THE TWO BRIDALS; OR, THE LOVERS’ WALK. 


A LEGEND OF CRAVEN. 


BY MRS 


In the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Craven Hills, is a noble mansion 
and domain, to which the “pride which apes 
humility” of the original possessors has given 
the somewhat lowly appellation of Arnolds-biggin. 
The house is constructed in the cumbrous style of 
architecture, prevalent in the sixteenth century, 
and its peaked roof, clustered chimneys, and heavy 
casements, still remain in all their original quaint- 
ness; while the deep moat, supplied with water 
from a neighbouring river, still washes three sides 
of the half-castellated building. During the civil 
wars, this mansion became one of the strongholds 
of the Parliamentary forces, and its ancient de- 
fences were often put in requisition by the Round- 
But the chief interest which now 
is connected with a 

On the borders of 


head partisans. 
attaches to Arnolds-biggin 
tradition of gentler passions. 
the domain, and forming a partial boundary be- 
tween it and the adjoining grounds of Mearley 
Park, is still to be seen a curious avenue, some 
two hundred feet in length. The branches of the 
trees have been so interlaced as to form an imper- 
vious covering resembling an arched roof, while 
thick walls of privet which seem to be the growth 
of centuries present an impenetrable barrier on 
either side. The entrance is so arranged that only 
by a winding path which compels the visitor to 
return several times upon his own steps, can it be 
explored; and nature appears to have fulfilled the 
design of the original projector by the luxuriant 
growth of this singular greenwood bower. It is 
known in the neighbourhood by the name of “ The 
Lovers’ Walk,” and the tale connected with it, 
like all those which owe their preservation to tra- 
dition, is one of melancholy interest. 

Arnold of Arnolds-biggin was a man of strong 
passions and unbending prejudices. His nearest 
neighbour, Sir Charles Nowell, of Mearley Park, 
had been from infancy until the period of the civil 
wars, his nearest and dearest friend. ‘They had 
been playmates in childhood, classmates in college, 
companions in early manhood, and, as both mar- 
ried at nearly the same time, they had retired to 
their respective estates, hoping that a similarity of 
tastes and habits, during the remainder of their 
lives, would cement their long-continued friend- 
ship. But the sentiment which had survived the 
variable season of youth was destined to perish in 
the troubled atmosphere of political discord. The 


civil war severed alike the ties of kindred and the 

bonds of affection, and when the difficulties be- 

tween King Charles and his parliament broke out 
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into open hostilities, Mr. Arnold took part with 
the latter, while his friend arrayed himself on the 
side of loyalty. It happened, on several occasions, 
that the friends met in the opposing ranks of the 
two armies, and, more than once, the hands which 
had so often been clasped in kindness, wielded the 
weapons of mutual destruction. But Sir Charles 
could not forget the past, and he shrunk from a 
personal contest with his early companion, while 
Arnold, losing all remembrance of former affection 
in the bitterness of party spirit, seemed to take 
pleasure in confronting, and even in seeking the 
life of his adversary. Indeed, he proved the truth 
of the maxim that “there is no enemy so much to 
be dreaded as an estranged friend,” for, when the 
success of the parliament had placed Cromwell at 
the head of the government, a large portion of the 
confiscated estate of Sir Charles Nowell became 
the reward of Mr. Arnold’s services to the domi- 
nant party, while the original owner escaped with 
difficulty into France. But as the Usurpation had 
impoverished Sir Charles for the benefit of his 
former friend, so the Restoration reversed the order 
of things; and not only did Mearley revert to its 
former owner, but also, some of the finest crofts on 
the Arnold estate were obliged to be sold to pay 
the heavy fine by which alone the Roundhead par- 
tisan purchased indemnity for past offences. 

From that period, Mr. Arnold, disgusted and 
mortified, remained in strict seclusion at Arnolds- 
biggin, indulging those moody and discontented 
feelings which the change in his circumstances 
might be supposed to excite. Stern, cold, and 
vindictive, he cherished the most implacable hatred 
against Sir Charles Nowell, and even prohibited 
any of the domestics from entering that part of the 
grounds which bordered on Mearley Park, lest 
they should encounter some member of the detest- 
ed family. Sir Charles, actuated by very different 
impulses, vainly endeavoured to soften his obduracy 
by acts of neighbourly kindness, until the fierce 
anger of his former friend compelled him to desist 
from all further attempts. The wide difference 
which now existed between their fortunes, proba- 
bly tended to increase the bitterness of feeling 
with which Mr. Arnold regarded him. Basking 
in the smiles of court favour, Sir Charles rapidly 
acquired wealth and honour, while a numerous 
family of stately sons and fair daughters filled his 
home with happiness. Arnold, on the contrary, 
had been impoverished by both parties, for his 
landed estate had been mortgaged to aid the neces- 
sities of the parliament, while the large fine levied 
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upon him by the court had seriously impaired the 
Domestic misfortunes were 
Of all his 
children none survived their infancy except the 
youngest daughter, and when the death of his 
wife—the only being whom he still seemed to 
love—broke the single tie which connected him 
with the world, he gave himself up to gloom and 
misanthropy. On his daughter he 
bestow no affection. The sons, who could have 
perpetuated the name, and perhaps retrieved the 
fortunes of the family, had gone down to an early 
grave, and he took little heed of the feeble girl 
him the life of her 


value of his property. 
also added to pecuniary difficulties. 


seemed to 


whose existence had cost 
mother. 

Left entirely to the guidance of servants, Alice 
Arnold had grown up in ignorance of much which 
should be early instilled in the minds of youth. 
Her impulses were pure and good, but the truth- 
fulness of her character had suffered from the want 
of early moral culture. Timid even to a fault, 
reserved and cautious beyond her years, she had 
learned to conceal every feeling from the stern eye 
of her father, and while she had little affection for 
him, the fear of his anger was sufficiently power- 
ful to destroy all the simplicity and frankness of 
youth. All meekness and respect in her deport- 
ment towards him, she yet shrunk from his pre- 
sence with dislike, and the dissimulation which 
enabled her to hide such a feeling from his view, 
became only too habitual. His prohibition of any 
pleasure was sufficient to make her wilful spirit 
determine on its enjoyment, and hence it was that 
her favourite and daily walk in childhood was ever 
to the borders of the forbidden domain of Mearley. 

As Alice approached the years of womanhood, 
she became keenly sensible of the irksomeness of 
her secluded life. 
and felt that weariness of heart which can alone 
find repose in sympathy and affection. It was at 
this juncture that an incidental meeting with the 
son of her father’s hated neighbour, gave a colour- 
ing to her whole future life. Charles Nowell, the 
youngest of his father’s family, had just returned 
from France, where he had remained several years 
for the completion of his education, and it hap- 
pened, that during one of Alice Arnold’s clandes- 
tine visits to the pleached walk which bordered 
Mearley Park, he had listened to the snatches of 
old songs which she warbled with exquisite sweet- 
Curiosity led him to behold the maiden 
whose voice possessed such magic tones, and the 


She pined for companionship, 


ness. 


delicate beauty upon which he gazed unseen, com- 
pleted the conquest of the ardent youth. He 
sought an opportunity of addressing her, and soon 
found that she took no part in her father’s invete- 
rate hostility. Indeed, his presence seemed to cast 
a ray of sudden sunshine on the path of the lonely 
girl; she yielded to the pleasure which it afforded 
her, without the slightest regard to her parent’s 
wishes, and she did not hesitate to enter into a 
secret correspondence with the handsome young 
student, even before the plea of affection could be 
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offered in excuse of her folly. Both were young, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate, and who can doubt 
the result of these frequent meetings in the green- 
wood bower—meetings made still more dangerous 
by the consciousness that they were prohibited— 
would be a first and passionate love? 

But Charles Nowell was too highminded to dis- 
semble any thing with his father. He had no 
fears of his displeasure, for he well knew that even 
deserved rebuke fell gently from the lips of pater- 
nal love, and he therefore determined frankly to 
confide in him, and obtain his consent and assist- 
Sir Charles listened to the tale with deep 
interest, but not with joy. 
seeing his son prosper in his suit, for none knew 
better than himself the obdurate and vindictive 
feeling which lurked in the breast of Mr. Arnold. 
Yet willing to do all in his power for their happi- 
ness, and despising the idea of secrecy, he deter- 
mined to seek an interview with his former friend, 
trusting that a personal appeal would not be dis- 
regarded. Accordingly, Sir Charles took his un- 
wonted way to Arnolds-biggin, and was immedi- 
ately admitted to the presence of its master. Years 
had passed since the estranged friends had thus 
stood face to face, and strange was the contrast 
now between those who had set out in life toge- 
ther. ‘The broad open forehead, the ruddy cheek, 
the placid countenance of Sir Charles Nowell, told 
of a heart at peace with itself and with all man- 
kind, and he could not but look sorrowfully upon 
the furrowed brow, the sallow visage, and the hol- 
low eye of the man of evil fortunes and malignant 
With a calmness, utterly at variance 
with his flashing glance and bent brow, Mr. Ar- 
nold demanded the cause of this unusual visit. 
He listened, in perfect silence, to the tale which 
Sir Charles came to tell, but when it was finished, 
and he raised his head, the blood upon his writh- 
ing lip showed by how severe a physical effort he 
had repressed the fierce word and the vindictive 
reply. Ringing a silver bell which stood on his 
table he desired a servant to request the presence 
of his daughter. At the sight of the strange 
guest, Alice started and grew deadly pale, while 
her father, fixing his stern eyes on her face, ques- 
tioned her of the truth of the communication he 
had just received. Deceived by his forced calm- 
ness, and emboldened by the presence of Sir 
Charles, Alice timidly acknowledged her meeting 
with the youth, and if she did not confess, she at 
least did not deny, her affection forhim. The brow 
of the stern old man became black as night as he 
listened to her reply. Starting from his seat, in 
an excess of ungovernable rage, he inflicted a blow 
upon the trembling girl which felled her to the 
flour, then thrusting Sir Charles rudely aside, as 
he sprang towards her,—“ Begone, sir,” he ex- 
claimed, “ begone—lest I forget the sacred charac- 
ter of guest, and summon my menials to drive you 
from my door. Begone, and take with you my 
answer;—Rather would I consign that feeble and 
foolish girl to the keeping of death, than give her 
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i. to one of your hated race; you have seen me — the deep swoon into which she had fallen at her ; 
“ punish her disobedience with a blow, and remem- father’s feet, a sense of deep and inexpiable injury $ 
"i ber, that were she to carry that disobedience one took possession of her mind. Her former dread 3 
- step farther—were she to wed without my will, the was converted into something resembling hatred, ° 
= grave should be her bridal bed. Go—if we ever and she shuddered at his look and voice as if there 
meet again, it must be as we met at Naseby—with were a serpent’s sting in both. It was long be- 3 
™ swords in our hands, and a turf winding-sheet fore she regained health and strength enough to $ 
10 beneath our feet.” breathe once more the fresh air, and wander amid ; 
n The good nature of Sir Charles was not proof — the old oak coppices which were the pride of Ar- 
-. against such insult, and though he mastered the nolds-biggin. She had no doubt in the faith of 3 
to impulse that led him to lay his hand upon his her lover, but she feared lest he should have been $ 
*~ sword, yet all his pity for the senseless maiden removed from Mearley, and she sought out some 
p could not prevent him from vowing that no son of | device by which to convey to him a token of her 3 
of his should wed the child of that vindictive enemy. | affectionate fidelity. Chance favoured her wishes, 3 
wy He bore the tidings to the youthful lover, only | and in despite of her father’s watchfulness, a letter § 
ve concealing from him the personal ill treatment breathing the very soul of tenderness was ex- 3 
id. which Alice had suffered from the hands of her changed between them. Her plan now was fixed; 3 
3 father, lest a sense of her sufferings should exas- she determined to affect returning cheerfulness, % 
ad perate him into attempting to rescue her from his | and, if possible, to deceive her father into the belief 3 
id. power, and he bade him resign all further thoughts that she had relinquished all hope and even all 3 
i. of a union which would now suit Sir Charles as desire of again beholding her lover. Occupying ; 
in- little as it did Mr. Arnold. herself with her birds and flowers, she seemed once ; 
jie But more the quiet thoughtful maiden, such as she had § 
. sie hea 
-_ aE a See a ee been wont to appear to her father’s sight. The old 
us Ce tener tee th Seen band. man was - unsuspecting as he — obdurate. He 2 
nat Hes still a harder task to prove, knew npthing of the strength of the gentler pas- 
= By strong resolve to conquer love.” sions, and he felt no surprise that love should seem ; 
ok, but as a transient dream to his gentle daughter. ; 
ald Charles Nowell felt himself totally unequal to the He fancied that his fearful anger had wrought its 3 
ne task which his father had imposed on him. The ; proper effect upon her mind, and being accustomed 3} 
on image of Alice with her fair face and soft eyes was to behold his tyrannical will continually obeyed, it 
a. ever before him, and the thought of her timid and , did not appear to him at all strange that Alice § 
ant sensitive spirit shrinking before a parent’s stern should have subdued a girlish inclination when he 3 
ace displeasure filled him with agony. In vain he had forbidden its indulgence. Thrown quite off ; 
Ay sought access to the sorrowing maiden. Con- his guard, he relaxed his vigilant watch,and when 3 
sit. demned to the seclusion of her own apartment, he learned that Charles Nowell had been seen on > 
sch carefully guarded from all those who were sup- the road to London, many miles distant from his ; 
ed, posed to be her especial friends, and watched by home, he permitted her to wander alone and unmo- 
th- the keen eyes of her obdurate father, as he sup- » lested whither her fancy led. This was all the 
he posed, there was little hope of comforting her an- young lovers had desired. Again they met in the $ 
les guished heart by his sympathy and affection. He «“ Lovers’ Walk,”’—again they exchanged vows of 
his little knew that Alice was stretched upon a bed of _ mutual tenderness, and when Alice related the ; 
nce suffering with death watching at her pillow. He tale of past cruelty and suffering, the warm-hearted 3 
age little knew that she had been brought to the very Charles instantly proposed a clandestine marriage ; 
rile portals of the tomb by the cruel blow which fell as the only means of rescuing her from the tyranny 
—_ from her father’s hand. It may be that the old of a parent. Alice had few scruples to overcome 
he man felt some of the “late remorse of love” as he in acceding to her lover’s wishes. She knew little ; 
= gazed on the pallid features of his only child, and and cared less for the laws of maidenly decorum, 3 
Sir remembered that if the grave closed over her in her ; and she had no sense of duty to restrain her from 3 
ing young beauty, her blood would rest upon his head. : such an act of disobedience. She forgot the evils 3 
a It may be that a feeling of long-forgotten tender- to which such an union must expose her lover,and 
er ness awoke within his bosom as he thought of her » with her father’s curse yet ringing in her ears,and 3 
she who had given her life to purchase this gentle a father’s anger as her only marriage gift, she con- 
. in child whom he had so neglected and misprized. sented to become his bride. ; 
low Certain it is that, when her disease was driven It was just at the sunset of a lovely day in 3 
the back, and the faint hue of returning health tinged ; autumn that Alice stole quietly from her apartment. 3 
. as her thin cheek, he seemed to have forgotten, or, at Attired in a simple robe of snowy white, her $ 
ox. least, forgiven her offence. He uttered no re- bright locks bound with a silken fillet, she looked 
sane proaches for the past, he exacted no promises for ; like some “fairy creature of the elements,” so fair, % 
vou the future, he treated her with unwonted kindness, so pale, so delicate was her appearance. Every > 
‘ey but—he did not cease to watch her every move- thing was clothed in the golden hues of that gor- 3 
ond ment. geous hour, and the very leaves which fell rustling ; 
her From the moment when Alice awakened from from. the changing trees flashed like gems inthe 3 
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rich light of sunset. Alice involuntarily paused 
as she reached the entrance of the “ Lovers’ Walk.” 
All without was full of cheerful light, while within, 
beneath that over-arching canopy of faded foli- 
age, reigned a dim and sombre twilight; for even 
at midday the sunbeams scarcely struggled through 
the closely twined branches; and now, the slant 
rays which gilded the woods and hills, flung no 
radiance into the secluded path. The melancholy 
shadow into which she was entering seemed al- 
most like an omen of future ill, and it was not 
until her lover’s dark eyes “ made sunshine in the 
midst of shade,” that she could feel sufficiently 
reassured to proceed. A priest from a distant 
parish had been procured, and there, without the 
presence of one supporting friend—with the green- 
wood bough above them, instead of the vaulted 
dome—kneeling on the grassy turf instead of the 
silken hassock, in the face of Heaven and not be- 
fore the holy altar, were the marriage vows pro- 
nounced. But the ring, the symbol of eternal 
union, had been forgotten, and one which Alice 
had long worn as her only ornament, was substi- 
tuted in its stead. The bride shuddered as the 
hand of her lover placed it on her finger for such 
a purpose. It was her mother’s mourning ring, 
and the emblems of mortality enamelled upon its 
golden circle were ill suited to a bridal. Hurriedly 
was the solemn ceremony concluded; for the safety 
of all parties rendered immediate separation neces- 
sary. With a fervent embrace, a passionate kiss 
of mingled rapture and pain, the youthful bride- 
groom parted from her whom he scarce dared be- 
lieve to be his own for ever. ‘To-morrow, sweet 
love,” he whispered, “ to-morrow at this same hour 
we meet again, then shalt thou bid adieu for ever 
to the home of thy early and thy saddest years.” 
They parted. With the breath of the marriage 


vow yet warm upon their lips, and the kiss of 


wedded love yet thrilling in the hearts of both, 
they parted;—and, they never met again! 

In company with the priest, Charles Nowell 
pursued the road which led to the town of . 
on the outskirts of which they separated, and the 
bridegroom retraced his steps towards Mearley 
Park. But his way led along a little footbridge 
which crossed the river Aire; the night was dark, 
and a tempest which had arisen as night closed 
in, had swollen the waters of the usually quiet 
stream. When morning broke, the body of the 
unfortunate youth was found floating, stark and 
stiff, on the turbid river. The burial followed 
fearfully close upon the bridal, and Alice was the 


wife and the widow of a single hour! 
. >. . . * 





Five years had passed away since the fatal hour 
which made Alice Arnold a widowed bride. Five 
years of seclusion and sorrow and concealment, 
for amid all her woe she had carefully hidden 
within her own breast the secret of her clandestine 
marriage. The priest had died in his distant parish 
soon after the young bridegroom had fallen a vic- 
tim to his evil destiny, and Alice believed that 
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there existed not one human witness of that long 
past scene in the “ Lovers’ Walk.” Time had 
brought its solace to her changeful feelings. The 
remembrance of her early love had become to her 
but as a painful dream, for Alice had bestowed her 
affections upon another, and was again a bride. 
But not now in the loneliness of the twilight hour, 
and in the dim aisles of the greenwood path did 
she pledge her faith and troth. The old walls of 
Arnolds-biggin rung with the sounds of feasting, 
and the light of many a taper illumined the gloomy 
apartments in which were met the friends of the 
Arnold family, and those of him to whom Alice 
had given her hand—the son of Cromwell’s dear- 
est friend—John Lambert of Calton Hall. The 
formal puritanism of the Old Roundhead party 
had given way before the torrent of gaiety and 
licentiousness which swept over the land, and in 
the swashing gallants and painted dames who 
graced the nuptials, few traces of the straitlaced 
propriety of former times could be found. 

It was a gay bridal, in despite of the stern and 
now imbecile old man who stalked among the 
company like a personification of time or morta- 
lity, marring the mirth of all among whom he 
paused. It was a gay bridal in despite of the 
changing cheek and troubled glances of the bride. 
It was a gay bridal, and music lent its charms to 
enliven the hearts of all, yet in the midst of it, a 
sound like the rustle of the evening breeze amid 
the dried leaves of autumn—the sound which had 
mingled with the voice of the priest and the re- 
sponses of the betrothed in the Lovers’ Walk— 
ever came upon the ear of the bride, and the ac- 
cents of mirth seemed to her troubled fancy blended 
with a whisper of death. Was it an echo of the 
past or a presentiment of the future which thus 
thrilled her soul with dread? Why did she feel 
as she looked upon her unsullied robes of virgin 
white, that the funeral pall would ere long be spread 
before the wedding guests’? The consciousness of 
wrong had made her a prophetess. She had de- 
ceived the trust of a faithful and loving heart, and 
she felt that the sin of thus appearing before God 
to take the vows of fidelity to one whom her si- 
lence had already deceived, would not go unpun- 
ished. The shadow of coming ill was indeed 
upon her path, and it seemed to be her destiny 
ever to find the cypress bough twined with a nup- 
tial wreath. Ere the morning light dawned upon 
the gay assemblage, the aged father of the bride— 
the imbecile old man who had long seemed rather 
to belong to the world of spirits than to the beings 
of this world—had yielded up the breath which was 
all that remained to him of life, and Alice arose 
from the bridal bed to look upon her father’s bier. 

Yet slight had this grief been to one who felt 
little of a daughter’s love, had it not been for the 
consequences which resulted from it. Mr. Ar- 
nold’s sudden death rendered an immediate exami- 
nation of his effects and papers necessary. This 
duty devolved upon Alice and her husband, and 
faithfully was it performed. One morning they 
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5 
; 
ig sat together, lovingly and cheerfully, in the library your early indiscretion, Alice,” said the husband, ; 
ad at Arnolds-biggin, engaged in overlooking the con- mournfully, “I could have forgiven your clandes- ; 
he tents of a worm-eaten cabinet which for many © tine marriage, and loved you not the less; butI 3 
er years had occupied a nook in the old hall. Old | cannot forget the false-heartedness which led you 
er deeds, letters, whose faded characters were no { to conceal the error of your youth by the dissimu- ? 
le. longer legible, memoranda of military orders, and { lation of your later years. No, rather would I ; 
i, old account books were laughingly tossed aside { take to my arms the foul and spotted leper than 3 
lid by the gay searchers, until at length an unseen her whose falsehood has tainted for ever the honour ; 
of spring, accidentally touched, revealed a secret of womanhood. Henceforth we must be as strangers ; 
ig, drawer. One single paper, whose snow-white hue ; toeach other.” He kept his word. Alice lived be- 2 
ny contrasted strongly with the time-stained colour of neath his roof, but entirely estranged from sight ; 
he those on the table before them, lay within the » and speech of her husband, who, withdrawing 
ice drawer. Both Alice and her husband, in their ; from all the active pursuits of life, devoted himself 
ar- gaiety of spirit grasped the paper at the same in- to the study of painting, and that he might have ; 
he stant—the eyes of both fell simultaneously upon ; ne temptation to indulge in idle conversation he } 
rty the fatal contents—and the next moment the ~» employed a deaf mute to grind his colours, admit- 3 
nd wretched Alice lay senseless on the floor. It was . ting no one else into his apartment. His eccen- ; 
in the certificate of marriage between Charles Nowell tric habits won for his neglected wife the pity of 
ho and Alice Arnold! How came it there? If such ° many, while to none did he ever reveal the true } 
red a paper existed it ought to have been found on cause of his estrangement. Alice dragged on a ; 
the person of the bridegroom when drawn from ~ miserable existence in “helpless, hopeless broken- ; 
nd the cruel waters. It was mystery all—a deep and ness of heart,” and it was not until her bright 3 
the as it seemed guilty mystery. One thing alone ; locks were braided with many a silver thread that 
ta- seemed clear. He who had so long possessed the | she was relieved from the weary burden of exist- 3 
he only testimony of the secret marriage must have ence. ; 
the known but too much of the untimely fate which 
de. doomed the newly wedded husband to a watery Norte.—The incidents upon which the foregoing tale is 
; to grave! founded are to be found in Whittaker’s History of the 
t,a Alice recovered from her long and death-like Deanery of Craven, but the curious reader would perhaps 
nid swoon, but it was only to learn that she was be puzzled to recognize the original legend in its present 3 
nad henceforth to be distrusted, and contemned by him form. 
re- whom she really loved. “I could have forgiven Brooklyn, L. I. 
= 
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ead THE ARTEMISIA. 
s of ; 
de- $ 
and BY Mas. S . ; 
tod ; 
r si- ’Twas late in Autumn—every trace of Summer, I shook the bush, and snow-flakes thickly flying, ; 
un- Had faded from the landscape long ago! A score of fresh and blooming flowers arose; : 
leed The half-froze streamlet, moved with slow, sad murmur— Like spirits, where the loved in death are lying, 3 
tiny The withered leaves were flying to and fro Or, like such friends, as do outlive the snows 5 
a Before the dreary, shrill, unpitying blast, Of sorrow’s winter—friendship’s flowers to weave, 2 
pil And all the sky above with clouds was overcast! When those who seemed more fair, with fortune’s summer $ 
pon leave. $ 
— 3 
ther Steches amet ann Par any comnne ceating I kissed the flowers—nor doth it need concealing, 
ings A desolation like to Nature's —" Moistened their beauties from a melting eye; 
was A cold, forsaken, emptiness of feeling, , For they had touched a fountain fast congealing, ; 
rose ‘ Which pa can better aepennatenan- — — Which in the secrets of the heart doth lie: 3 
: Twas, as if all I loved, at once had fled— Half the chill desolateness of autumn fled— 
a The birds, the fields, the flowers, were unto me as dead. Joy warmed again my breast, and hope rose from the dead. 
fe 
‘the Towards my loved garden with sad footstep straying, I’ve loved all flowers, ay, from my early childhood— 
Ar- I turned to gaze, as on the face of death! The garden-buds, that opened ’neath my care; 
ami- An early snow to earth each shrub was weighing, The thousand blossoms which enrich the wildwood, ; 
his And all looked blighted by the Autumn’s breath; And rarer plants, that grace the gay parterre: 
and Not aii, for there, half-hid by covering pale, But most of all, my love shall ever be, 
they An Artemisia blushed, like bride beneath her veil. Sweet Artemisia—autumn’s “ last, not least,” on thee! 
‘ 3* 
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THE SOUTHERNER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE HERO. 


Oxp Mr. Bethune died in March, of the year 
35. Not many probably can recall him to mind, 
even of those who dwelt in his own city—New 
York, for he was considerably infirm during the 
latter portion of his days, and seldom ventured 
abroad, except in his carriage, for an airing. But 
many, especially of those accustomed to prome- 
nade Broadway, will require no jogging of their 
memories to enable them to summon up the form 
and features of George, his only son, which were 
regularly “sported,” leisurely and aristocratically, 
aléng the “trottoir” thereof almost every plea- 
sant day in comfortable weather, for the two or 
three preceding years. For to the old gentleman, 
this, his only son, stood only in the light of the 
legal inheritor of the large property which he had 
accumulated. He was therefore extremely anxious 
about his health, lest he should anticipate himself, 
in “shuffling off this mortal coil,” and so destroy 
this interesting relation, and compel him to fashion 
a new and novel will, and alienate the estate; but 
as an immortal being—for whose mental and spi- 
ritual advancement, he, as the author of that being, 
was solemnly. responsible—he was utterly in- 
different to him. He seemed to consider his pro- 
duction, in this regard, as an accidental event, by 
which his own free agency was not in the slightest 
degree compromised. He kept him regularly at 
school, indeed; and from school, transferred him, 
when his attainments authorized the measure, to 
college; but from the day when he entered school, 
a little fellow in his pantalettes, to the day when 
he departed from college, a young man of nine- 
teen, he did not, in a single instance, as far as 
George’s memory served him, make an inquiry 
respecting his advancement. His education was 
simply a matter of course; it was customary to 
send boys to school and college, and therefore 
George was sent. Besides, there seemed no other 
respectable fashion to dispose of him until that 
happy period when he would be able to think and 
act for himself. 

Had there been, therefore, a deficiency of mental 
power, or of ambition in him, he would have been 
utterly worthless; for to his mother—from whom 
he inherited the loftier qualities of his character— 
his birth was the price of life, and his remaining 
parent being, as has been shown, perfectly uncon- 
cerned whether he grew up wise or foolish, virtuous 
or depraved, there were none else to interest them- 


selves for his welfare. But, fortunately, he was 
lacking in neither of these fundamental requisites; 
and at both school and college, applied himself to 
a degree which enabled him to maintain a respect- 
able rank among his mates, and to store a tena- 
cious memory with something transcending the 
mere germs of knowledge. 

From college, he was transferred, or rather he 
transferred himself—for he was free to exercise his 
own agericy—to the office of an eminent coun- 
sellor and attorney; and, although the company 
into which he had gradually fallen, as he pro- 
gressed nearer and nearer to the fulness of man’s 
estate, and to which his large expectations consti- 
tuted his satisfactory introduction, was already 
weaving a shroud around his ambition and self-re- 
spect, and seducing him from duty; yet he con- 
trived, by the aid of his superior powers and quick 
apprehension, to engraft upon his mind, by inter- 
mitted and questionable diligence, as broad an 
insight into the arcana of legal knowledge as might 
demand from the majority the exercise of deep and 
constant attention. But he 
more indifferent to his honour and advancement 
as the customary period of legal study approxi- 
mated to its close; and when admitted to the bar, 
he surrendered himself entirely to association with 
his idle companions. Dress, equipage, and gal- 
lantry, constituted the highest resources of his 
pleasures, to the exclusion of all that is noble and 
elevating in character and occupation; and he 
was, as I have already remarked, to be seen almost 
every pleasant day of fine weather, promenading 
leisurely along Broadway, a tall, handsome young 
man, with dark, glossy hair, regular features, a 
speaking eye, whiskers and imperial, nicely trim- 
med, and with the perfection of dress and deli- 
cacy of swagger, which characterize that worthless, 
despicable class in a populous community—the 
dandies. 

Old Mr. Bethune died in March, of the year ’35, 
as I have already said, when George had been 
some two years in the full current, of his igno- 
minious career, and was fast becoming wedded to 
disgrace. The affairs of the old gentleman were 
in the best possible condition, in anticipation of 
his departure, and rendered the duties of the ex- 
ecutors of the estate scarcely more than nominal. 
George, therefore, was placed under very slight 
constraint, was enabled to enter at once upon the 
enjoyment of the bulk of the property, and to- 
wards the close of June prepared to wile away 
the heat of the dog-days by participation in the 
gaieties of Saratoga. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF THE HEROINE. 


He was early at the boat, on a most delicious 
morning; for he had an eye to the glories of na- 
ture, and was not content, by passage in the night, 
to do despite to the magnificence of the Hudson. 
Having dismissed his coachman, and—in the 
drawling voice and faint-away manner, which 
now distinguished him, and which caused the 
black porters, while they obeyed him, to wink 
knowingly at each other, and curl their lips in the 


smile of very scorn—attended to the security of 


his luggage, he sauntered to the gangway, and ex- 
hausted the few moments that remained before the 
starting of the boat, in scrutinizing the counte- 
nances of the ladies, as they came on board. Some 
were plain—some worse than plain—some passa- 
ble—and some handsome, and worthy of an effort 
for their acquaintance, and a trifling flirtation to 
relieve the tedium of the passage. But when the 
bell had already ceased to toll, and the command 
had been given to cast off—amidst all the ordinary 
confusion of the parting of friends, shaking of 
hands, shouts of officers, and clatter of news-boys, 
anxious to effect the sale of a few more papers—a 
carriage drove hastily up, and the first to descend, 
when the door was opened, was a tall, command- 
ing, young, eminently beautiful girl. George had 
by this time ascended to the upper deck, and hap- 
pening to be in a position directly opposite to the 
gangway, had an opportunity to scan her intently. 
The circumstances in which she was placed assist- 
ed to attract his more earnest attention, and to 
excite in his mind a deeper interest. In her 
anxiety lest she had arrived at too late a moment, 
she sprung so hastily from the carriage, with her 
eyes fixed inquiringly on the boat, that her hat 
came in contact with the roof of the vehicle; and 
being thrown back upon her neck, disclosed more 
fully the striking characteristics of her counte- 
nance, and the graceful contour of her head. Her 
hair was of a dark glossy brown, disposed most 
becomingly, in the Madonna style, over a high and 
well shaped forehead, and her complexion—a de- 
lightful medium between the blonde and the bru- 
nette—was sweetly clear and transparent, as the 
mantling blush, at the trifling accident to her at- 
tire, rendered it at once apparent. Convinced by 
the pause in the preparations for departure that 
she was not too late, she turned to the carriage, 
and smiling upon an elderly gentleman, who had 
not yet risen from his seat, extended her arms to 
assist him to descend. Tenderly receiving the 
proffered aid, and trusting confidingly to it alone, 
to the exclusion of that which the gallantry of 
several gentlemen standing near impelled them to 
offer in the lady’s behalf, the stranger, evidently a 
suffering invalid, slowly left the carriage, and 
sought the boat. Once, again, the stir and confu- 
sion of departure were resumed, and, in a few mo- 
ments, the gallant steamer, glorious champion over 
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winds and tides, was stemming the current of the 
noble river. 

The general appearance of the young lady had 
exercised a peculiar fascination over Bethune; but 
it was her smile upon the elderly gentleman which 
effected a perfect mastery of his feelings. He had 
caught but a partial view of it, it is true, but he 
saw enough to mark in it a surpassing gentleness 
It was not long, as may be antici- 
pated, before he carelessly sought the vicinity of 
the twain, and endeavoured, as often as politeness 
permitted—when the attention of the lady was oc- 
cupied—to complete that analysis of her features 
and appearance, which he had already so delight- 
fully commenced. He noticed now how much of 


and tenderness. 


arch of 
her brow—how soft was the melting lustre of her 
dark blue eye—and how surpassingly enticing the 


expression was centred in the delicate 


sweetness of the smile that had completed his en- 
thralment. One of the first impressions conveyed 
by her general appearance, was that of retiring and 
gentle dignity—not assumed, but inwrought—so 
identical with herself, as to win the heart, while it 
commanded the respect of the beholder. 

It is a dandy’s prerogative to flirt—in his own 
estimation, at the least;—and had Bethune selected 
the enchanting stranger only as a party to a diver- 
tisement of this character, he would have expe- 
rienced no hesitation in boldly scanning. her ap- 
pearance, perhaps with the of an 
impudent and in thrusting himself 
upon her acquaintance with the utmost noncha- 
lance. But now that he was, for the first time, 
the involuntary prey of that strange, thrilling, all- 
pervading, and irresistible sympathy—the glorious 
ordination of exalted wisdom—which, asking no 
questions, and consulting no conveniences or pre- 
dispositions, enthralls the hearts of the sexes, the 
one to the other, by a chain, invisible yet adaman- 
tine, that the reason may deplore, yet the heart 
will hug to its bosom, he was robbed of all bold- 
ness and resolution. Under ordinary circumstances, 
he would have delighted to catch her eye, return 
her glance, and convey, as readily and perfectly as 
possible, an impression of the interest she excited; 
but now his glance was turned upon the ground 
when she happened to direct her own towards 
him; and—if it can be believed of such a one as he 
—he felt at the time a kind of disagreeable sensa- 
tion, as though a blush were stealing up over his 
face. But as the bird, entranced by the serpent’s 
gaze, flutters round and round, yet cannot escape 
the spell, so was he drawn to her by a kind of 
fascination; he had no thoughts but for her—no 
eyes but for her. He would wander about the 
boat, every now and then, and look out upon the 
scenery, but soon found himself as often back 
again, by the cabin door, near which the enchan- 
tress was sitting. What would have been the 
sneers of his companions in the city, had they 
known how he was situated, as he floated up the 
Hudson! ; 

No opportunity offered itself, such as he dared 
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to avail himself of, to break the ice of silence and 
cold restraint, until far into the forenoon; when 
the elderly gentleman, in attempting to rise and 
change his position—for he was sorely afflicted by 
that 
came in contact with a bench, and would have 
fallen headlong, had not Bethune sprung forward 
The young lady uttered the 
in a smothered shriek, and 


unromantic scourge, chronic rheumatism— 


and sustained him. 
words, “ Oh, father!” 
clasped her hands as she saw him falling, and her 
confusion and embarrassment, when her tremor 
had subsided, added a new charm to her appear- 
ance and expression. The father thanked Bethune 
very heartily, and availed himself of his proffered 
assistance in composing himself on a settee to 
sleep. Bethune brought cushions, and stood on 
one side of him, while, on the other, the lady, in 
most contagious proximity, adjusted them to his 
Here was a most ecstatic opening to 
conversation. They sat down a little forward of 
the invalid, and from talking of his ailments, went 
to talking of everything and anything. As their 
earnest voices came, now and then, upon his ear, 
the father raised his head on his elbow and scru- 
tinized Bethune from head to foot, concluding his 
survey with an expressive frown, by no means a 
conclusive index that it had been gratifying. But 
his position was easy—drowsiness assailed him—he 
composed himself to sleep, and his regular breath- 
ing soon betrayed his calm oblivion. So the young 
people talked on; Bethune was familiar with the 
scenery—the lady was a perfect stranger to it, and 
full of enthusiasm. This formed one avenue to 
discourse; and they intermingled with it, by per- 
fectly satisfactory transitions, queries and replies 
about each other, which elucidated sundry parti- 
culars, to the complete satisfaction of both. So it 
went all up the Hudson; and when they arrived 
at Albany, she perfectly understood that he was 
known by the title of George Bethune, Esq., a 
young man of wealth and good connections; and 
he as perfectly understood that she rejoiced in the 
name of Margaret; that her father, Silas Incle- 
don, Esq., was a Georgia planter, and that they 
were travelling for his health; and they knew, too, 
perfectly well, that they would meet again on the 
morrow in Saratoga. 


comfort. 


CHAPTER III. 
GOOD ADVICE, STRONGLY ADMINISTERED. 


So meet, at Saratoga, they did; and amidst the 
round of gaieties which distinguish that fashiona- 
ble watering place in the fashionable season, they 
were often together, progressing with every inter- 
view to that interesting crisis when the heart’s 
treasure of love becomes too teeming to be longer 
restrained. Love is romantic; its first impulses, 
of all the precious sensations that are vouchsafed 
to us in this world, are the most intoxicatingly 
delicious; and none will laugh at them and the 
description of them, except the lone and pitiable, 
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who have never felt them, or those more lonely 
and pitiable who have felt them only to be blighted 
and agonized by the sting of disappointment they 
have left behind; and some, in addition, of the 
hoary heads, whose hearts time has seared, not 
mellowed, as it should, and who laugh at the 
gushing emotions of youth, and their own youth- 
ful days, because, forsooth, the canker of worldli- 
ness has expelled them from their memories, or 
exhibits their buoyant earnestness in a distorting 
mirror. 
of the soul’s romance, and has little in itself that 
hath affinity to the dull common-places of the 
world. But the cold and chilling ice of those 
common-places will thrust itself in, with its torpi- 
fying influences, to the fairest and most glowing 


Yes, love constitutes the very essence 


of the spirit’s ideal paradises. What were sense, 
and time, and materiality, to Bethune, when, 
alone one morning with Margaret, his faltering 
tongue declared his love; and in broken and sigh- 
fraught breathings, he awaited her momentous 
reply? What were sense, and time, and mate- 
riality, to Margaret then, when his hand was press- 
ing hers with gentle fervency, and stealing one 
involuntary glance into his eyes only to meet their 
burning gaze, she turned her own upon the ground, 
a crimson blush mantling over neck, cheek, and 
forehead, and her bosom heaving with the painful 
intensity of her delightful emotions? But, even 
then, in that very ecstasy of the romance of love, 
the leaven of the world perforce came in to at- 
temper their spirits with its own realities; and the 
first words that Margaret spoke, in broken and 
whispering tones, were to “refer him to her 
Father.” 

This was but just and reasonable, however un- 
romantic. So our hero, rapturously thanking her 
for the evidence she had betrayed that her own 
heart, unbiassed, would have gratified all his 
hopes, and pressing her unresisting hand once 
more, departed from her, to “refer to her Father.” 

Mr. Incledon was alone in his room, when the 
servant entered to inquire if Mr. Bethune could be 
favoured with a few moments of private conversa- 
tion with him. 

“Certainly, by all means,” was his ready 
reply, and he busied himself, until the appearance 
of Bethune, in conjecturing and wondering what 
he could be desirous of communicating to him in 
private. 
affairs between the young man and his daughter; 
for his lameness had compelled him to remain in 
seclusion much of his time, leaving Margaret to 
the disposal of her own leisure; and the presence 
and companionship of two Southern friends, of 
about his own age, and possessing kindred sympa- 
thies, assisted to render him neglectful of her. 
Bethune’s hesitating tap turned the current of his 
thoughts; and bidding him enter, he desired him, 
in a very friendly manner, to be seated. 

Then he looked at him, for a moment, in silence, 
very naturally awaiting some communication; 
while Bethune brushed down the nap of his hat 
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He had no suspicion of the position of 
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with his coat sleeve, and made a remark about the 
crowded state of the hotel. This excited a little 
conversation; and they talked for ten minutes 
about Saratoga and its visitors, concluding, as a 
great many do, who, notwithstanding, return to it, 
for fashion’s sake, the very next season, that they 
who seek it, through any hope of rational pleasure, 
are bound on a T’om-fool’s errand; and then there 
was a second pause, while Bethune traced the 
figure in the carpet with his walking stick, and 
finally hinted something about the weather. So 
the weather was discussed, the chilly rains were 
condemned, the sunshine applauded, and the con- 
clusion arrived at, that, on the whole, pleasant 
weather had been predominant. Then Mr. Incle- 
don waited once again, in silence, for the commu- 
nication that had favoured him with the young 
man’s visit; and Bethune played with his watch 
key. 


the summer atmosphere at the south; and the un- 


After a while he suggested something about 


healthiness of the southern low country was talked 
over, and Mr. Incledon became somewhat inte- 
rested in defending the south, finally expressing 
the opinion, that although he did not reside in Sa- 
vannah, he was satisfied, from the general health 
of many friends who never deserted it, at any 
season, that with a little extra care, it was no 
more dangerous to reside there, at any period 
of the year, than in the north; that the “dry cul- 
ture’ now insisted upon in the vicinity of the 
city, had removed, in a great measure, the causes 
of disease; and that it would not have the reputa- 
tion of being unhealthy, if so many of its citizens 
were notin the habit of running away from it 
every summer, as though a pestilence were as- 
suredly at their very heels. Then came pause 
number four, which Bethune broke, after slapping 
his boot awhile with his stick, by approximating 
to the subject of his errand, in remarking upon the 
delight which Mr. Incledon must experience in 
The 


transition from the south, Savannah, yellow fever, 


the companionship of so lovely a daughter. 


and the dry culture, to Mr. Incledon’s lovely 
daughter, was, seemingly, rather sudden and ab- 
rupt to that gentleman, however natural it might 
have been to Bethune; and he cast upon the 
young man a searching glance, simply replying, 
calmly— 

“I do dearly love my daughter, sir.” 

« And I have dared to love her,” said Bethune, 
excited to brave the crisis, yet becoming pale with 
intensity of emotion, “and yet further, Mr. In- 
cledon, I have dared to tell her that I love her, and 
with the joyful hope that she has not thought me 
presuming, I have come—I have come, sir—with 
the deepest emotions, to implore your permission 
to address her.”’ 

Mr. Incledon was gifted with a face of remarka- 
ble expression. His characteristics were, in some 
respects, naturally diverse from those of his daugh- 
ter. His hair was of a lighter brown, and his 
piercing gray eye revealed, in restless and search- 


His 


ing gleams, the unusual activity of his mind. 
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frame was attenuated, his lips somewhat thin, and 
there was a volume of feeling in every play of the 
As Bethune spoke the few 
words of his unexpected announcement, his brow 
contracted with a heavy frown, his lips were drawn 
back, displaying fully his white and regular teeth, 
and his eyes moved up and down, scanning the 
speaker from head to foot, as though he would 
That 
glance was only the accompaniment to the decision 
of his mind. He needed no delay for considera- 
tion, but the very instant that the final word had 
escaped from Bethune’s mouth, he replied— 

“You cannot have it, sir; and for the plain 
reason that I do not like you, and am unwilling to 
resign the one whom I love so well to your charge 
and guardianship. But as the man who is ready 
to commit the treasure of his happiness into the 
hands of any woman, pays her a lofty compliment, 
I thank you for your good opinion of her, while I 
must interfere most decidedly with your hopes.” 

Taken all a-back, as a sailor would say, at this 
unprepared for and paralyzing result, and turn- 
ing paler than before, Bethune stammered out in- 
quiringly— 

“ You will, certainly, acquaint me with the rea- 


muscles of his mouth. 


pierce into the deepest secrets of his soul. 


sons of your want of confidence in me?” 

“ Yes, yes; with all my heart; but I warn you 
to receive what I may say in good part, without 
offence at what you have yourself requested. I 
have an open eye, sir, and a pretty diligent one; 
and although I have been but little abroad, I have 
mingled among the idle crowd that is around me 
enough to have gathered something, at least, of its 
peculiarities; and you, sir, from our casual ren- 
contre on board the steamboat, have attracted my 
I like neither your dress, nor your 
You are always, morn- 


especial notice. 
manner, nor your actions. 
ing, noon, and evening, in such a bandbox trim— 
excuse the expression, sir—and you go mincing 
about among the ladies, with a compliment for 
one, and a bow for another, and a smirk for a 
third, as though such trifling were the summit of 
ambition. I haven’t seen you in any occupation 
capable of improving your mind or your character 
since I have been in Saratoga. If you have a 
book, it is ever a paltry novel; and while there are 
numbers of the sound-minded and the talented 
here, you do not care to be found in their society; 
and I am told that this is but a fair specimen of 
your conduct when at home. You do nothing, 
sir—you do nothing! and if there ean be, to me, 
in three words, the most complete condemnation 
for any man on the earth, whether he be young or 
old, it is that—he does nothing!” 

Bethune had alternately reddened with anger 
and grown pale with confusion during this short, 
yet most pithy summary of the opinion which 
Mr. Incledon entertained of him. But he had a 
substratum of common sense in his character, 
however deeply it might have been imbedded in 
the superincumbent rubbish, and he was con- 
founded and abashed at a picture, at which a 
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weaker man would have blustered with rage. He 
only stammered something about his wealth, which 
rendered it unnecessary for him to exert himself. 

«“T am sorry to say, sir,” continued Mr. Incle- 
don in reply, “that you only seal your condem- 
nation by offering such an excuse for your con- 
duct. It is one of the deepest curses attendant 
upon wealth, that it is so often found in the pos- 
session of those who have no just conception of its 
true worth and employment. What are we on 
earth for, let me ask you, sir? We can live here 
but a little while, and it is certainly of some im- 
portance for a reasonable being to inquire of him- 
self, why he is living at all. I’m not preaching, 
sir: I don’t wish.to preach; but there is one thing 
that I am sure of, setting aside everything that 
has to do with religion, if there is any thing that, 
in my opinion, must wither up the very soul with 
a feeling of degradation at the last it is to be 
conscious of having lived without benefit to one’s 
self or any else. Wealth creates a larger sphere of 
usefulness, and in that is its only true value. He, 
then, who takes advantage of its possession to let 
all his powers of usefulness lie fallow, is in a pitia- 
ble state of humiliation; yes, pitiable—pitiable, 
sir!” 

Bethune hinted at public opinion, which sus- 
tained him in his course. 

“You are mistaken, sir,” said Mr. Incledon; 
“public opinion does not sustain you, by any 
means. Your manner of life restricts your vision 
to a narrow circle, and therein you may be ca- 
ressed and applauded; but it is a poor criterion of 
public opinion. Young silly girls may be delighted 
with you, and simper at your compliments, and be 
rejoiced at your attendance and companionship; 
and your male looking-glasses may encourage you 
in your course; and mothers who love your pock- 
ets much more than they care for you, and are so 
degraded as to be willing to throw away their 
daughters for money’s sake, may be earnest for 
your intimacy; but rest assured, sir, that the bone 
and sinew of the world do most heartily despise or 
pity you, and all that are like you; and by bone 
and sinew, I mean the thinking and the acting of 
the whole community, of every class and degree, 
the only portion whose opinion is worth the snap- 
ping of a finger. The poorest delver on a railroad 
or a canal, with his wheelbarrow, and in his rags 
and his ignorance, in the estimation of sound pub- 
lic opinion, is more worthy of honour than your- 
self, with all your politeness, and refinement, and 
wealth, and idleness.” 

This was certainly very plain talking, and said, 
too, in that blunt, pithy manner, which makes 
every word fall with a stroke like that of the largest 
sized sledge-hammer. Bethune had no reply to 
make; and after a pause of the most inextricable 
confusion, he only bowed and withdrew. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Mr. Incledon, with 
great kindness of manner, “and believe me that 
I am your friend, and shall ever feel interested for 
your welfare.” 
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If he is the best friend who speaks the plainest, 
Bethune had reason to regard Mr. Incledon as the 
most devoted to his interests of any man in the 
world. He had no heart to seek for Margaret, 
that he might bid her farewell; but with a kind of 
feeling that he had never experienced before, he 
slowly, calmly, and yet tremblingly, packed up his 
clothes, discharged his bill, descended to the door, 
and threw himself into a carriage, without looking 
to the right hand or the left; and, in the train of 
cars, that was fortunately soon to start, was con- 
veyed from Saratoga on his return to New York. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BONAVENTURE. 


Ir was but little more than a week from the 
time of his departure from the city to the period 
that witnessed his return an altered man. He 
had acted from the moment of his interview with 
Mr. Incledon, as if under the influence of an ex- 
traneous spell, in which his own motive power 
had no participation; and this condition of mind 
did not abandon him, now that he was once more 
among old scenes and associations. One of his 
earliest acts was to submit himself to a tonsor, 
with directions to pass, with ruthless razor, over 
cheek, lip, and chin, and enable him to enumerate 
beard, imperial, and mustachios, among the com- 
mon things that had been; another, to array him- 
self in garments whose reasonable cut should not 
render him an object of especial attention; a third, 
to have the apartment which he had, heretofore, 
only nominally occupied as an office, swept, dusted, 
and made habitable; and a fourth, to enter it delib- 
As the 
astounding impression of Mr. Incledon’s castiga- 


erately and seat himself at his books. 


tion gradually wore away, and his mind began to 
act independently for itself, its remoulded and re- 
generated perfectly harmonious 
with the course of conduct he was then diligently 


impulses were 


pursuing; and he applied himself with an energy 
and devotedness, a loftiness of purpose, to his pro- 
fession, which in combination with his superior 
talents, could not fail to secure the most signal 
success. ‘This ardour and assiduous application 
increased with every month, until it involved the 
abandonment of all society, and consecrated every 
thought to the advancement of his fame and honour. 
It became, finally, indeed, too engrossing for the 
security of health; and at the close of the third 
winter, he found himself so wasted and debilitated 
as to be placed under the necessity of relinquishing 
all exertion, that relaxation might recruit his ex- 
hausted streneth. ‘Towards the close of March, 
therefore, he embarked to spend a month or two at 
the south. 

And, in all this time, his efforts had not been 
guided by the remotest hope of a reunion to Mar- 
garet. While he had not ceased to think of her, 
and her image was so enshrined in his memory as 
to contribute to induce his relinquishment of soci- 
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ety, he had not indulged a thought that they w ould 
ever meet again. 

His passage to Savannah was short and delight- 
ful, and, for a time after his landing, there was 
enough to engross his attention in the novelty of 
the scene. The mould and rust, the results of the 
dampness of the climate, that imparted an air of 
to the buildings—the numbers of 
negroes moving about, or in stationary groups— 
their hearty, resounding laugh, and but half intel- 
ligible gibberish—the peculiar drays, with each a 
pair of horses harnessed abreast, within three files 


remote antiquity 


—the sleek ponies, one before almost every store, 
quietly standing beneath a tree, or bearing their 
masters along the street on an easy gallop—the 
striking stillness incident to the unpaved streets of 
sand—and the burdens of the blacks, almost inva- 
riably borne securely poised upon their heads— 
these absorbed his immediate interest. When he 
had wandered sufficiently over the city to observe 
all its peculiarities, on the afternoon of the third 
day from his arrival, taking a negro boy as his 
guide, he mounted 
that wonder of the 

Ordering the boy to maintain a slow and steady 
gallop in advance, he found abundant food for 
imagination in the striking romance of the scenery. 
The road from Savannah, from which “ Bonaven- 
ture” radiates, is the only avenue to the city that 
is distinguished by any charm of beauty. The 
remainder are but unfenced vistas through the pine 
barrens, heavy, lonely, and fatiguing tracks of 
sand, of which any one is an average sample of 
the great majority of the highways near the sea- 
board at the south. But the ride to Bonaventure 
is a legitimate boast of the goodly inhabitants of 
Savannah. Bethune soon began to glow with the 
placid excitement it created. The road, through 
the most of its extent, a distance of about three 


a pony, and rode out to inspect 
Savannians—Bonaventure. 


miles, is gently undulating; often descending, by 
a gradual slope, from the dry and sandy soil in 
which the lofty pine delights to flourish, to the 
course of some little rivulet whose path is marked 
by the almost impervious luxuriance of interwoven 
Now our hero admired the striking con- 
trast between the brilliant green of the oaks, pines, 
and laurels, and the sombre white of the pendent 
and waving moss that was clinging to every branch. 
Now and then a majestic magnolia grandiflora 
threw its gigantic arms abroad, and soared to a lofty 
height, its broad leaves glistening with the peculiar 
shine of the evergreen, and its large pearly flower 
in beautiful relief against them. The season of 
the yellow jessamine, that is the first herald of 
Spring in the woods, had passed nearly by; but 
its place was partially supplied in the lowlands by 
the white Cherokee rose, that twined its running 
arms of a vivid green around both shrub and 
lofty tree to their very top, attaching itself to 
every branch, as the spider weaves its web around 
the luckless insect that has fallen into its meshes, 
and twining and intertwining itself in every direc- 
tion, until the very eye seeks in vain to penetrate 


vines, 


within the tangled mass of green that to the foot 
constitutes an impossible barrier. But it was 
when he paused within the hallowing limits of 
Bonaventure itself that his sensations were most 
vivid. 

This was formerly a seat of the Tatnall family, 
a name distinguished in our martial and naval 
annals, and is yet retained in the possession of 
In the time of its early occu- 
pancy, in the last century, oaks were planted in 
rows forming noble avenues that radiate from a 


its descendants. 


common centre. 
that interlace their branches far above the head, a 
verdant roof to the beautiful aisles through which 
But the peculiar charm is 
in the hanging white moss that is everywhere con- 
tending with the verdure for the mastery. Through 
all the south this moss, the product of the damp- 
ness of the climate, that derives its parasitic nou- 
rishment from the trees to which it clings, is a 
striking feature of the landscape. Its sombre and 
solemnizing effect cannot be adequately appreciated 
from any description. 
trees it almost completely usurps the place of foli- 
age that can display its greenness only on the ex- 
tremities of the branches, and hangs like a thousand 
long, silvery beads, slowly waving in the breeze, 
from every branch and twig, imparting an impres- 
sion of age and venerableness that fills the soul 
with awe. But in Bonaventure this effect is im- 
measurably increased.—“ The groves were God’s 
first temples;” and these majestic aisles, with the 
silver pendents from their arching roofs, seem like 
the solemn ruins of a temple of nature, still conse- 
crated and unpolluted. The intense impression is 
assisted by the pervading silence. The dwelling, 
consumed by fire some years ago, has never been 
rebuilt; for this silver moss, that so adds to the 
charm of the scenery, is the pallid banner of the 
deathdealing miasma that lifted up on high pro- 
claims its undisputed triumph; and it has not been 
thought prudent to make it again a residence. 

Bethune checked his horse at the convergence 
of the several aisles, where his eye commanded 
their long and solemn vistas, and surrendered him- 
self so fully to the absorbing influences of the 
scene, that he did not perceive that his solitude 
had been invaded, until a carriage had been reined 
up close beside him and the footman was unfold- 
ing the steps for the inmates to descend. Some- 
what displeased at the interruption, for the enchant- 
ment of the moment had been harshly dispelled, 
he was moving slowly away, when, as he involun- 
tarily turned his gaze towards the carriage, it 
encountered the face of Mr. Incledon! 

There could be no mistake; for his was a coun- 
tenance that once seen was not capable of being 
mistaken; and if there had been the possibility of 
a doubt, the sound of his voice, that now came 
upon Bethune’s ear, would have fully dispelled it. 
The suddenness of the shock was almost too vio- 
lent for Bethune in the debility of health under 
which he was labouring; and it became almost 


Those oaks are now giant trees 


the sunbeams struggle. 
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insupportable, when a voice was heard in reply, 
whose tones had been hallowed so long in his 
memory! His brain eyes became 
sightless through dizziness—and he had scarcely 
strength to call to his attendant for assistance, be- 
fore he felt himself to be falling from his horse. 
The negro threw himself from his saddle, and 
sprung to his side in season to receive him as he 
fell: and, as he laid him on the ground, shouted in 
ignorant terror, to the strangers for help. Mr. 
Incledon hurried to the spot; but the change in 
Bethune had been so great since the interview that 
had been the one great crisis in his life, that he 
did not identify the pale, fainting, intellectual in- 
valid, with the bearded and mustachioed dandy of 


reeled—his 


Saratoga. 

His judicious assistance soon partially recovered 
the insensible sufferer; and Mr. Incledon immedi- 
ately proffered and insisted on the acceptance of a 
seat in his carriage back to the city, since the 
attendant could easily lead the horse. But, in a 
low whisper, yet with an emphatic gesture, it was 
at once declined, and while he continued to urge 


BY J. KE 


“Oh where, gentle west wind, oh where hast thou been; 
What sweets hast thou rifled, what friends hast thou seen ? 
Oh come to me now from my own distant vale ; 
Come, richest of breezes, and tell me thy tale! 

Thy voice from the wilderness, rustling and free, 
Comes loaded with incense, far dearer to me, 

Than riches, or honors, or joys of the dome; 

Come, breath of the wildwood, and tell of my home !” 


“T’ve scaled with the eagle the tree-cover’d hill, 
I’ve skimm’d with the swallow, the lake and the rill, 
I’ve sported with bees where the fields are in bloom, 
And waved in the forest, the Indian’s dark plume: 
I’ve swung the wild roses that crimson thy bower, 
T’ve seen thy dear friends in their festival hour, 

When heaping the wine-cup they drain’d it to thee, 
And pledges of friendship, I’ve brought them with me. 





Frost, the destroyer, has begun his work 
Upon the foliage: leaves, that were as bright 
With the young dew upon them as the light 

Of new-found emeralds, show that in them lurk 

Decay and death—for the rich, hectic glow 
Is burning in their cheeks, and they will fall 

Before, with tender ministry, the Snow 
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GENTLE WEST WIND!—SONNET. 


this course, which the condition of the invalid 
seemed to render imperative, Bethune rose from 
his seat on the ground, and endeavoured to mount 
his horse. But he failed in the attempt, through 
weakness, and Mr. Incledon gently restraining 
him from a second effort, began to remonstrate 
with him upon his rashness. In the meantime, 
Margaret and a companion approached the spot; 
and 

But wherefore more? Why detail what all are 
anticipating? Who does not readily imagine that 
they rode together to the city—that an eclair- 
cissement immediately took place—that Bethune 
acknowledged the advice of Mr. Incledon to have 
been his rescue from continued degradation, and 
that that gentleman, to whom the wealth of the 
young man was as nothing in comparison with 
his worth, was rejoiced to reward his noble rege- 





neration with the hand of his daughter? 

Would that every cumberer of the ground, in 
the shape of a worthless fop, might make a bene- 
ficial application of Mr. Incledon’s good advice. 









“T caught, ere it fell from her eye, the warm tear 

Of thy mother, who wept that her son was not near; 
While father, and brother, and sister replied 

To the pledge, as they flush’d with affection and pride. 
I linger’d to kiss the soft blush on the cheek, 

Of a maiden who sighed, for no pledge could she speak 
That half-stifled sigh I have stolen away, 

To sweeten the rose-buds I meet in my play.” 


“ Though dear to my soul is the tree-cover’d hill, 
And rich in remembrance the lake and the rill, 
Though bird, bee, and blossom, seem sweeter each day ; 
Oh take, if thou wilt, their lov’d breathings away! 

But give me, dear West Wind, oh give, ere you fly, 
The voice of my friends, and the tear, and the sigh ; 
The gold cf the mountains, the pearls of the sea, 

Take, take !—but the sigh—give, oh give it to me!” 







Shall hide them under an unspotted pall. 
Soon will the voice of all the streams be still, 
And still the choir that in the woodlands made 
- Harmony with the rejoicing thoughts that fiil 
The Universe about us! Grove and glade 
Will doff their singing robes and garlands fair, 
And the white shroud of icy Winter wear. 
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SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


BY MRS. 8. E. FARLEY. 


Ir would seem impossible, did not observation 
and experience attest the fact, that any rational 
beings should be so unmindful of their interests and 
duties, as either to entirely neglect the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or read them with a carelessness and indiffer- 
ence not more inappropriate to their contents, than 
unbecoming an immortal intellect, and irreverent 
to its Divine Author. ’ 

As the only book which can afford us any cer- 
tain information of our own origin—as the sole 
record of a creation of magnificent worlds by Him 
“who spake and it was done, who commanded and 
it stood fast,” if for this alone, the Bible should 
command our attention and excite our interest. 
The surge of ages has rolled its obliterating flood 
over all other literature that existed in early years, 
leaving not a wreck to tell us of what has been 
and is not; but this wonderful work, speaking at 
once of the past, the present, and the future, stand- 
eth sure, still endures, and not only now endures, 
but could we look down the tide of time, and scan 
century after century, till its billows break on the 
shores of eternity, we should still see this mighty 
fabric above the waves, pouring oil upon the 
troubled waters, and guiding every trembling voy- 
ager in the only sure and safe track. 

To follow that way of life 

“ Pill faith discovers, like the dove, 

An ark, a resting-place in God;”’ 
in other words, to regulate our lives and conduct 
according to the precepts and examples contained 
in that Holy Book, to acquire that knowledge 
which will make us “ wise unto salvation,” should 
indeed be our great aim, remembering the Scrip- 
tures were not intended to become a subject for 
“reasoning pride,” or speculative doubts, but as 
an unerring guide to faith and a perfect rule of 
life. 

Yet it may not be amiss to remember also that 
the Bible is adapted to the wants of the intellect, 
as well as the necessities of the soul, and is as 
obviously intended to expand and invigorate the 
mind, as truly to sanctify and purify the heart. 
Much of the Oid Testament, especially, is a narra- 
tive of the actions of men, doubtless designed to 
illustrate the dealings and requirements of God, 
and though never to be regarded as history only, 
yet is open to the same kind of improvement and 
reflections as might be suggested by any other 
statement of facts, in addition to those of a higher 
purpose and more decidedly spiritual nature. 

It cannot then be wholly useless, (particularly 
for one whose sole library is the Bible,) sometimes 
to contemplate the character of those men whose 

VOL. xx1v—4 
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achievements are recorded on its pages as men, 
“ men subject to like passions as we are,” acting 
at certain seasons under the immediate inspiration 
of the Almighty, but at others influenced by merely 
human feelings, with only an ordinary measure of 
guiding or restraining grace, prone to wander 
from the path of light, yet prompt 


“ To seek, when thought’s bewildered aisle grew dim, 
The guidingbeams that clear round Israel’s altar roll.” 


The life of David, a scene of constant care and 
conflict, requiring for many years the unceasing 
exercise of all patience, courage, decision, vigilance, 
and forbearance, is more wonderful and interesting 
than the most inventive fiction, while the mind, 
untroubled with doubts of truth, or suspicions of 
embellishment, is moved to deep, serious, and pro- 
fitable reflection. 

With a highly imaginative and poetical tem- 
perament, dignity, simplicity, tenderness, and sen- 
sibility, the wise son of Jesse might be said to 
have risen far beyond the modes of thinking and 
acting belonging to his own time, and have anti- 
cipated those days of noble exploits and generous 
feeling called, by common consent, the age of 
chivalry. What connection could be more like 
the compacts appertaining to this period, than the 
covenant between David and Jonathan, and what 
knights of the middle ages were ever more truly 
sworn “ brothers in arms.” 

We must ascribe much of this feeling to David, 
(although enlightened Christian principle could 
not approve such an exhibition of it,) when we 
read of his having slain two hundred of the ene- 
mies of his nation, for love of the princess Michal, 
the daughter of Saul. Truly did she return the 
love of the youth, and with a woman’s faithfulness 
saved him from an early death, offending the rash 
and violent king to shield her husband from his 
wrath. That wrath fell heavily upon her own 
head, for the king, in his vengeance, gave his 
daughter, the wedded wife of David, “in all the 
freshness of her young heart’s love,” to another 
lord, to Phalti of Gallim. But he could not trans- 
fer her affections; he had no power to loose and 
bind again the cords of the heart; he could not 
restrain her thoughts, that they might never visit 
the cave of Adullam, hover over Ziklag, or wander 
in the wilderness of Engeddi. Nor did David en- 
tirely forget the wife of his early youth, but when 
God had set him on high and subdued his enemies 
under him, being about to make a league with the 
mighty generaf of Saul and Ishbosheth, whom he 
could have bound to many a hard condition, he 
said, “ But one thing will I require of thee, that is, 
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thou shalt not see my face except thou first bring 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, when thou comest to see 
my face.” And fit it was that she, who had suf- 
fered so greatly by his misfortunes, should ‘also 
share his abounding prosperity. We cannot but 
lament that David did not so far rise above the 
sentiments of his own day, and the prevailing cus- 
toms of oriental climes, as to have regarded others 
with more indifference, yet we could scarcely ex- 
pect his feelings on these points to accord with our 
own. The great Law-giver had not then appeared 
who gave to man the only perfect code of morals, 
at the same time condescending to instruct him in 
what would most conduce to social happiness, 
restoring the sacred covenant of marriage to its 
true basis, on which it originally stood in Paradise, 
before it was undermined by the corruption of fallen 
man. ’ 

It must be acknowledged the “beautiful coun- 
tenance,” joined to the eloquent and flattering ad- 
dress of Abigail, the wife of Nabal, the Carmelite, 
might well excite the admiration of David. “I 
pray thee forgive the trespass of thine handmaid: 
for the Lor» will certainly make my lord a sure 
house; because my lord fighteth the battles of the 
Lorp, and evil hath not been found in thee all thy 
days. Yet a man is risen to pursue thee and to 
seek thy soul; but the soul of my lord shall be 
bound in the bundle of life with the Lorp thy 
God; and the soul of thine enemies, them shall he 
sling out as out of the middle of a sling. And it 
shall come to pass, when the Lorp shall have 
done to my lord according to all the good that he 
hath spoken concerning thee, and shall have ap- 
pointed thee ruler over Israel; that this shall be no 
grief unto thee, nor offence of heart unto my lord, 
either that thou hast shed blood causeless, or that 
my lord hath avenged himself; but when the 
Lorp shall have dealt well with my lord, then 
remember thy handmaid.” 

With what high sense of honour for that period 
of time, did he refrain from slaying his treacherous 
and vindictive enemy when he was altogether in 
his power in the cave, suffering not his servants to 
rise against Saul. And Saul gave his testimony 
to the unexampled forbearance of David, saying, 
“Thou art more righteous than I, forasmuch as 
when the Lorp had delivered me into thine hand, 
thou killedst me not. For if a man find his enemy 
will he let him go well away?” 

Again, when he had bravely entered the camp 
of Saul, and penetrated even to the trench and 
tent where slept the king and the captain of his 
host, he would not smite, or suffer Abishai to smite, 
any one of the defenceless sleepers, but took, as 
witnesses of his courage and his clemency, the 
spear from the bolster of Saul, and the cruse of 
water from his side. Then with knightly loyalty 
he thus reproved Abner, the son of Ner, to whom 
the arrangements of the army were committed— 

« Art not thou a valiant man?’ and who is like 
to thee in Israel? Wherefore, then, hast thou not 
kept thy lord the king? for there came in one of 





the people to destroy the king thy lord. This 
thing is not good that thou hast done. As the 
Lorp liveth ye are worthy to die, because ye 
have not kept your master, the Lord’s anointed.” 

Filial affection is considered one of the traits 
most necessary to a highminded, virtuous charac- 
ter, and this was fully exemplified in the conduct 
of David, when a hunted and proscribed man; 
with the rock his fortress, and the cave his dwell- 
ing-place, he yet left his stronghold to secure for 
his parents the comforts and safety of a walled city, 
and the protection of a powerful king. 

«“ And David went thence to Mizpeh, of Moab, 
and he said unto the king of Moab, Let my father 
and my mother, I pray thee, come forth, and be 
with you until I know whet God will do for me. 
And he brought them before the king of Moab, 
and they dwelt with him all the while that David 
was in the hold,” 

And when his fatigue and thirst were very 
great, and he longed for water to refresh him, 
when his three devoted kinsmen, the mightiest of 
the captains, had forced their way through the host 
of the Philistines, drawn water from the well that 
was by the gate of Bethlehem, and brought it unto 
David, with forgetfulness of self and holy devotion, 
he poured it out an offering unto the Lord. How 
great a sacrifice, only one ready to perish with 
thirst may know. 

“And he said, my God forbid it me, that I 


should do this thing: shall 1 drink the blood of 


these men that have put their lives in jeopardy’? 
for with the jeopardy of their lives they brought it. 
Therefore he would not drink it.” 

With what grief and indignation did he regard 


the treachery which slew the chief commander of 


the armies of Israel, when he had made a league 
with him and sent him away in peace. “ And 
David said, I am guiltless before the Lord for ever 
from the blood of Abner the son of Ner. Let it 
rest on the head of Joab and on all his father’s 
house. And David said to Joab and to all the 
people with him, Rend your clothes and gird you 
with sackcloth, and mourn before Abner. And 
king David himself followed the bier. And the 
king lifted up his voice and wept at the grave of 
Abner. And all the people wept. And the king 
lamented over Abner and said, Died Abner as a 
fool dieth? thy hands were not bound nor thy feet 
put into fetters: as a man falleth before wicked 
men, so fellest thou. And all the people wept 
again over him. And the king said unto his ser- 
vants, know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel? And I am 
this day weak, though anointed king, and these 
men, the sons of Zemiah, are too hard for me. 
The Lord shall reward the doer of evil according 
to his wickedness.” 

And with just and honourable anger he reproved 
and punished the perfidy of the sons of Rimmon, 
who thought to gain the favour of the new king, 
by destroying the son of their master and monarch. 
“And David answered Rechab and Baanah his 
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brother, the sons of Rimmon the Beerothite, and 
said unto them, As the Lord liveth who hath 
redeemed my soul out of all adversity, when one 
told me, saying, Behold Saul is dead, (thinking to 
have brought good tidings,) I took hold of him and 
slew him in Ziklag, who thought that I would 
have given him a reward for his tidings: How 
much more when wicked men have slain a right- 
eous person in his own house upon his bed? shall 
I not therefore now require his blood of your hand, 
and take you away from the earth?” 

It was under the “eye for eye, tooth for tooth” 
statutes that David lived, and, indeed, revenge to 
extirpation was more frequent than measures of 
mere retaliation. ‘it was virtue then to return like 
for like, good for good, and evil for evil; but the 
godlike precepts of loving our enemies, doing good 
to those who hate, despitefully use and persecute 
us, had not been promulgated. It was therefore 
magnanimous in David to endure with patience 
the undeserved reproaches and bitter curse of one 
of the house of Saul, and to refrain from punish- 
ing him when events had proved the Lord had not 
spoken by his mouth. 

David himself informs us why he “had more 
understanding than all his teachers, because the law 
of God was his meditation all the day long.” It 
must be allowed that the true secret of David’s 
success even in all worldly matters was in doing 
“as the Lord commanded him.”’ Whenever he 
violated the law, or ceased to obey the commands 
of Jehovah, his punishments were grievous. I pass 
over many remarkable events of his life, his skill 
and success in war, the numerous battles in which 
he escaped without a wound, for “the Lord pre- 
served David whithersoever he went.” Nor shall 
I attempt to sketch his eminent faith, his regard 
for the sanctuary and offices of religion, or trace 
his great and lamentable fall. 

Who does not experience a sensation of grief 
and disappointment, when reading of a lapse from 
virtue in this extraordinary man; as if an angel, 
high and holy, had fallen, or as though a time- 
honoured father, whom we loved and revered as a 


mentor and a guide, had been suddenly smitten 
with spiritual blindness, and wandered in the depth# 
of sin. 

In his deep darkness what a light we find 

To beacon others, that might haply stray 

Beyond the bounds of man’s appointed way. 


His repentance was as deep as the enormity, and 
“the Lord took away the sins of David, and exalted 
his horn for ever. He gave him a covenant of 
kings and the throne of glory in Israel.” 

When, from the turrets of his castle upon Mount 
Zion, he would look forth over the thousand tow- 
ers, palaces, gardens, fountains, and pavilions, of 
the magnificent city of Jerusalem, the ¢ncamp- 
ments of the army beyond, ranged under the ban- 
ners of the twelve tribes of Israel, and in the same 
gaze embrace a view of Bethlehem and the wilder- 
ness, where, an unnoticed lad, he had gathered the 
few sheep of his father, how must the sight have 
filled both sense and soul; what must have been 
his feelings as he retraced all the way in which the 
Lord had ordered his steps, from the day that he 
strengthened him to slay, without a weapon, the 
lion and the bear, until he established him the be- 
loved monarch of a nation superior in wealth, 
strength, in all the arts of civilization, and une- 
qualled in arms, the chosen head of a people so 
numerous they could not be numbered for multi- 
tude—well might he awake psaltery and harp to 
songs of triumph and of praise; well might he ex- 
claim with a burst of wondering, grateful, and de- 
vout enthusiasm, “Blessed be thou, Lord God of 
Israel, our Father, for ever and ever. Thine, O Lord, 
is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and 
the victory, and the majesty: for all that is in the 
heaven and that is in the earth is thine; thine is 
the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above all. Both riches and honour come of thee, 
and thou reignest over all; and in thine hand is 
power and might, and in thine hand it is to make 
great and to give strength unto all.” 

“QO Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
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in all the earth! 


——— i OOO) ~ 


TO ELLEN. 


I think of thee, beloved one! when the shades 
Of morning flee before the rising sun ; 

Or when the moon beams through the leafy ¢lades, 
And darkness wraps the world in mantle dun. 

My thoughts are with thee, when the gladsome spring 
Hangs her green wreaths amid the forest bowers ; 

And summer skies with crimson sunsets bring 
Memories of thee, and unfurgotten hours. 


When Autumn comes, and timid spirits fear, 
Picturing their fate upon each fading tree ; 
My heart’s delight amid the “ inverted year,” 
Oh, friend beloved, is still to think of thee. 
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I hear thy voice, like the melodious sound 
Of desert fountains to the traveller's ear; 
The faded earth appears enchanted ground, 

When I can, e’en in fancy, see thee near. 


When languid pass the listless hours away, 
I call thine image from the gloom afar; 
For ’mid the changes of my devious way, 
Thou wert still steadfast as the evening star. 
From care’s abyss I greet that beauteous light; 
Then bow renewed in faith to Heaven’s decree; 
Hope weaves once more, dreams like the rainbow bright; 
Blessed is the love which Thou hast given to me! 
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THOUGHTS ON TRAVELLING. 


B 


Tue advantages of travelling are not upon the 
surface, to be seen and grasped ina moment. They 
cannot be resolved into the pleasure of locomo- 
tion, the excitement of varied scenery, the improve- 
ment of health, or the added knowledge of human 
nature. Neither do they rest principally with the 
benefit derived from the works of art; for so well 
have these been delineated, both by pen and pencil, 
that some who remain at home, and make such 
descriptions their study, acquire a more accurate 
idea of them, than many travellers whose actual 
observation is subject to haste, hindrance, and 
fatigue. 

High and sacred, indeed, are the emotions, with 
which we press the spots that antiquity has hallow- 
ed. This delight is doubtless more intense to the 
inhabitants of a young nation, whose historic le- 
gends point no farther than to the storm-driven 
sails of the May-Flower, or the savage court of 
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$ of interest to the villagers who surround us; our 
step be listened for by the ear of love; the casual 
paleness of our cheek be anxiously noted by the 
: domestic circle. These marked attentions and fond 
observances may unconsciously foster the opinion 
that they are fully deserved; at least, they create 

a habitude of expecting them. But you, who are 

thus garnered up in exclusive regard and self-es- 

teem, go pitch your tent among people of strange 

language, walk solitary along their crowded streets, 
} be sorrowful, be sick, and recover, where no man 
careth for your soul. Go forth among the millions, 
and weigh yourself, and let the humbling result 
remain with you through life, atom as you are, 
in God’s creation. 

With this increase of knowledge, is often mingled 
an enlargement of mind, a deepening of charity. 
Dwelling long in one spot, contemplating the same 
objects through the same narrow vista, trifles as- 

















} Powhatan. We roam with inexpressible interest, ; sume undue magnitude, prejudices deepen, dislikes ! 
; among ancient monuments of bards and sages, es- become permanent, trains of morbid thought cut ’ 
pecially those of the Mother-Land, a portion of ; their way down into the heart, and the mind verges i 
whose fame we are pleased to claim as our own } toward monomania. A natural antidote for these | 
birthright. We gaze with breathless awe, on the { evils is to study human nature on a broader scale, 
mouldering traces of the Roman invaders; on the ; and to become an interested observer of masses of ] 
low-browed arches and ruinous crypts of the Sax- } men, as modified by clime, circumstance, and de- t 
ons; on the ivy-crowned turrets of the Norman grees of cultivation. Perceiving a nature, whose t 
nobles; on the abbeys, cathedrals, and baronial halls, } springs are touched like our own, by joy or sorrow, t! 
which though of more recent date, show the ravages { by want, decay, and death, we enter into more in- h 
of centuries and revolutions, and teem with the timate brotherhood with the great family of earth, se 
dim traditions of a buried race. > and live more “tremblingly along the line of hu- th 
Another gratification for the traveller, and one of man sympathies.” We discover goodness and Pp 
an exquisite nature, is the sight of the living, who nobleness of mind, where we had least anticipated 
by deeds or writings, have made mankind wiser } them; disinterested virtue in those who were pro- 
and happier. We avail ourselves of this privilege, nounced heartless; kindness and grateful attach- 
with the greater zeal, from the consciousness that {| ment among menials, and learn with the heaven- 
it must be fleeting. We find gray hairs sprinkling ;} instructed Apostle, not to call any one “common 
the temples of the master of the lyre, and feel that { or unclean.” Ere we are aware, some polemic 
another year might have been too late, to clasp tendency—some militant feature which had been 
his hand, or hear the music of his voice. We per- { interwoven with our faith, is laid aside, and we 
ceive the statesman and philanthropist bending be- { find it possible to love those of differing tenets, 
neath the weight of years, and thank God that we and to respect every form in which the Supreme 
came, before the cold column should have told us Being is sincerely worshipped. 
where they slumbered. We see the roses thickly Travelling teaches the value of sympathy. The 
blossoming in the garden of the man of genius, who tone of kindness, the smile of welcome, are never 
80 oft led ‘us captive, while time passed unheeded. prized according to their worth, till we meet them, 
But where is te? Whereis he? ‘There isnoreply, } or vainly sigh for them, in a foreign land. Sickness, : 
save a sighing sound through the branches of the in such a locality, strongly teaches us what is 
trees that he planted, and we drop the tear of the ; meant by the “heart of a stranger.” Suffering 
mourner, in his deserted halls. and helplessness among those, who, without the G 
Yet a sojourn in foreign climes, is fraught with { tie of national affinity, serve you only for money, Sea 
other advantages, and among them, is a more cor- | are lessons not to be forgotten. From the coldly Of} 
rect appreciation of ourselves. At home, we are led rendered service, measured and meted out by the Sec 
to feel, perhaps to magnify, our own importance. ; expectation of reward, you may perhaps, have been I toc 
Our goings out and comings in may be movements { transferred to the care of those, who though born Thi: 
v 40 Hov 
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THE 


under a foreign sky, have been taught by the true 
spirit of a Christian’s faith, to “ love as brethren, be 
pitiful, be courteous.” Then during those periods 
of convalescence, when the events of a whole life 
sweep like visions through the soul, did you not 
resolve, if you were once more mercifully brought 
to your own tabernacle in peace, faithfully to obey 
the divine precept to “love the stranger,”’ to “use 
hospitality without grudging,” and like the woman 
of Shunem, who sheltered the lonely prophet, “ to 
have a chamber on the wall, for the man of God.” 

Travelling should create a warmer, and more 
enduring patriotism. The depth of the amor patrie 
is never fully revealed, till we see the misty line of 
our native hills recede, while we toss painfully upon 
the boisterous deep; or till after long absence, we 
thrill with ecstasy, as their faint outline gleams 
upon the horizon, like an angel’s wing. ‘Then, 
when every remembered dwelling reaches forth 
to us a loving hand, all the pleasure we have 
shared, all the knowledge we have gathered in ab- 
sence, we long to pour out at the feet of our bles- 
sed land of birth. Every usage of order and beauty, 
every germ of improvement and glory, which dig- 
nify other climes, we desire to transplant to her 
forests, and to see flourishing around her hearth- 
We feel willing to have been an exile, if 
we may bring back with us, some proof of loyalty, 
if only a leaf of olive for the garland that enriches 
her brow. 

The love of home is unfolded to us, in all its 
length and breadth, while we are dwellers in the 
How often, when gazing at 
the pictured canvass of some ancient master, at 


stones. 


tents of strangers. 


the clustered columns of some gorgeous temple, 
has the green vine that waved over our own door, 
seemed to interpose itself; or the chirping from 
the callow nest among its branches, even the tiny 
peeping of the chickens that our little ones had 


nurtured, stolen over the boundless wastes of 
ocean, and overpowered the burst of the most 
sublime oratorio. As these modes of feeling gain 
ascendancy, we continue our researches less for 
our own gratification than for the sake of dear ones 
far away. We sustain fatigue with the spirit of a 
martyr, we search out the spots which history has 
consecrated, we adventure ourselves upon the 
mouldering tower, we thread the mazes of the 
ruined cloister, we ascend the mountain, we ex- 
plore the mine, not for personal enjoyment, but 
that we may be better able, should Heaven restore 
us to our home, to enliven the fireside, to cheer 
the friend, or to instruct the child. 

Travelling might not only invigorate patriotism, 
and strengthen the disinterested affections, but ad- 
vance the growth of piety. Especially, those who 
visit foreign climes, after the strongest ties are 
bound around the heart, and leave the objects of 
their warmest attachments behind, find it a deep 
discipline to the spirit. Amid the outward sem- 
blance of joy, it operates as a perpetual sorrow, as 
a balance-check to everything like exultation or 
vanity. Who can tell, amid his most earnest and 
fortunate pursuits, whether the hue of the tomb 
may not be overspreading some face dearer than 
life itself. So is he driven to an intensity of prayer, 
that he never before knew. His risks, his perils, 
his uncertainty of their fate, from whom a thousand 
leagues of fathomless ocean divide him, force him 
to a stronger faith, a more entire humility, a more 
self-abandoning confidence in the Rock of Ages. 
Thus the pains of separation, the privilege of visit- 
ing ancient and classic climes, and the unutterable 
gratitude of return, seem all to conspire in foster- 
ing a deeper sense of dependence, a more cordial 
and adhering trust in the “God of our salvation, 
who is the confidence of all the ends of the earth, 
and of them that are afar off upon the sea.” 
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A FRAGMENT. 


BY MRS 


Sceng First.—A desert country.—Opapiau and fol- 
lowers. 


OBADIAH. 
Go towards the east. Trace every meagre brook; 
Search every vale; and if a spot ye find 
Of pasturage enough to feed a mule, 
Secure it—that we lose not all the beasts. 
(Followers depart.) 

I too am weary of the hopeless search, 
This drear monotony of desolation. 
How ache mine eyes to see the lovely plains 
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Of Ephraim and of Zebulon become 

A parched and blighted desert, and to see 

Their valleys, once luxuriant, where gushed 

The crystal spring blessing the thirsty pilgrim, 
Thus scorched and crumbling with unnatural] heat. 
The groves are withered ; well and fount dried up; 
The rivers, shrunk into the scanty rill, 

Have scarce of moisture left to weep their loss; 
Their barren rocks, their caverns void and black, 
Mourn for the vanished wave. Upon the shore 
The dying trees do vainly droop their boughs; 

The wandering hind, the wearied bird, that seek 
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Their wonted spring, find here no life, but death. } Baal’s prophets ;—all that serve him in the groves— 
O God of Israel! will thine anger burn } By Jezebel at her own table fed. 
Till it consume the people who have dared } There shall the people know who is the Lord: 
Insuit thy majesty, abuse thy grace? } There shall thy prayer be offered unto Him. 
(Sees Elijah leaning against a tree.) * * * * * * * 3 
Whose form is that? My bosom throbs with dread! ; $ 
Or do mine eyes deceive met—No he —_— ; Scene Seconp.—Mount Carmel—A view of the sea on ; 
It is the lost for years—the man of God! ? } one side.-—ELUAH standing alone and apart—The priests 
— (Fulls at his feet.) } and prophets of Baal assembled round their aliar, on 3 
Thou art my lord, Elijah! ; which the bullock is laid.—A great multitude of the 3 
ELuAnH. ) Israelites standing at a little distance—JenHoNnaDaB and 
Iam he: } Jsnu among them. 
Peace to thee, Obadiah; for thou fear’st ; HyYMn or THE Patssts or BAAt. 
he Lord of Hosts. } § 
; First Cuorvs. ; 
OBADIAH. ; 3 
O Baal! our god! 5 
M Alas, alas my father! , The subject hills are radiant in thy smile; 
Since that dread day thou didst confront the king Par o'er heaven's asure fields 
In his flush of pride and pomp, and didst proclaim Thy glory rests on many a silvery pile: ; 
Before his haughty court the curse of Heaven, } Earth joys to greet thee, and on high ’ 
It hath gone hard with Israel ! ; Jubilant voices steal athwart the sky! ; 
ae a —_ } Seconp Cuorvs. 
70O—and te : a J eileen ‘ 
The king, Elijah waits to meet him here. |. «Sap eaannaaseunae tae ey 


OBADIAH. ) 
How hath thy servant sinned, that thou wouldst make him 
The prey of Ahab’s wrath? There’s not a nation 
Or kingdom, in which Ahab has not sought thee. 
Of every monarch he has claimed an oath 
Thou wast not harboured there. And now thou say’st— ; 
Go, tell the king, Elijah waits to meet him! 
Behold, when I am gone, the Spirit of God 
Shall bear thee to some unknown land, while I 
Remain the victim of a despot’s rage! 
—I pray thee, think on what thy servant did, 
When Jezebel sent forth to slay the prophets; 
Did I not hide an hundred in the caves, 
And fed, and saved them }—Give me not, I pray thee, 
To certain death! 

ELuan. 

Go. As Jehovah liveth, 


This day shall Ahab speak with me. 
(Exit Obadiah.) 


> * * * * * * 


Anas—ELuan—OBADIAH. 


AHAB. 
Art thou : 
The man that troubleth Israel ? 


ELuAH. 

Iam not 
The man who brought on Israel’s land the woe, 
The desolation that hath seared its heart: 
But thou, O king! thou and thy father’s house, 
For that ye have rebelled; ye have forsaken 
The worship of the true and only Lord; 
Have walked in sin, and followed stranger gods. 
Hast thou not built for Baal a house, an altar 
Even in Samaria? Hast thou not defied, 
Impiously defied Jehovah? Hast thou not 
Provoked His anger who hath smitten thee? 


AHAB. 


Lo—I have sinned! Pray thou the Lord for me! ‘ 


Euan. 


Send now, and gather all the men of Israel 
Unto Mount Carmel; and assemble there 





One beam to light thine altar lend— 
O Baal, our monarch! hear us now! ; 


Tuimp CuHorvs. 
O mighty Baal! 


Down on the sea his fiery columns play, ; 


Riding the crested waves; 

Their burnished heads flash back the gorgeous day ! 
Thy glance doth search the deep, 

And crown with living light the o’erarching steep! 


Seconp Cuorvs. 


Hear, hear us—king of light! 
To thee our hymns arise! 


Fiast anp Tuirp. 


O Baal, the lord of earth— 
Accept our sacrifice! 


ALL. 


Hear us—O Baal! 


Jenv, (to Jehonadab.) 
What said the people when the prophet spake ? 


JEHONADAB. 
They answered nota word. The prophet said, 
Choose ye this day Jehovah, or choose Baal ; 
How long halt ye, irresolute, between them ? 
The trial then was named ; the victims slain ; 
At sunrise one was laid on yonder altar, 
While prayers and hymns invoked unmindful Baal. 
——The God that answereth by fire from heaven, 
Kindling his altar, and his sacrifice 
Consuming—He will henceforth reign in Israel. 


Jenv. 


O sun, whom God called forth from dismal night! 
Will not thy beams to flaming arrows turn, 
And sweep these miscreants from polluted earth ? 


JEHONADAB. 
In anxious awe the people wait. Alas! 
The shepherd ’tis, hath led the sheep astray. 
JEHv. 
O for a two-edged sword, to smite the throat 
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That dared defy the Lord! King Ahab—tremble; 
The day of vengeance sleeps not! 

(The priests of Baal utter frantic cries, and with wild 
gestures leap upon, and dance round their altar.) 


Ssconp CuHorvs. 
Hear, hear us—king of light! 
To thee our hymns arise! 


Finet anp THIRD. 
O Baal, the lord of earth— 
Accept our sacrifice! 


ALL. 
Hear us—O Baal! 
A SIponiIan. 
Yes—he will hear! He smiles as he looks down-- 
Effulgent king! 


An ovp ISRAELITE. 
Wili He, who gave our fathers 
This land, permit his name to be forgotten ? 


Jenv. 
How could I trample on these stubborn necks! 


JEHONADAB. 
Peace—peace—the prophet speaks. 


ELuau, (tauntingly.) 
Cry yet aloud, 
Cry louder still! Your god must surely hear! 
Perchance he talketh, or is gone a journey ; 
Perchance he’s on the chase; or peradventure 
He sleepeth, and must be awaked ! 


PRIESTS AND PROPHETS. 
Baal! hear us! 
(Their actions become more frantic and violent.) 


ELUAR. 


Ye are in hundreds. I stand here alone. 
Now mark, I pray, whose God will hear and answer. 


JEHONADAB. 
Lo, now, the orb descends: the ocean waves 
Are crimson. In his curtaining clouds of gold 
And purple hid, he mocks their impious prayers. 
Quenched in the waters now, his rays expire. 


ELUAH. 
Let Israel draw near. 
(The people approach. Elijah builds up his altar, fills 
the trench round it with water, and lays the victim upon 
the altar.) 


ELUaH. 
O Lord—the God 
Of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel ! 
Let it this day be known that Thou art God, 
And that I am thy servant, who have done 
All these things at thy word. Hear me—O hear me! 
And may this people own Thee for their Lord, 
Thus turning back from base idolatry 
The hearts that are thine own, to know the Truth! 
(The fire descends, consumes the sacrifice and the altar, 
and licks up the water in the trench. The people fall on 
their faces.) 


ALL THE PEOPLE. 
The Lord is God! Jehovah is our God! 


ELuang. 
Haste then—and seize his impious enemies, 








rower 








Take the false prophets—let not one escape. 
Smite for the law! Slay all—and let their blood 
To crimson turn the Kishon’s stream ! 
(To Ahab.) 
For thee, 
Get thee up—eat and drink. The blighting curse 
Is taken away. There shall be plenteous rain. 
Prepare thy chariot, and depart in peace. 
* * * . * . * 





Scene Tuirp.—A cave of Mount Horeb. Evusan alone 
at the mouth of the cave. 


ELuAnH. 
Enough of life! It is a bitter burthen, 
While sin in triumph rules the prostrate earth. 
My hunted soul is weary—sick and weary. 
Let me now die—O Lord! Why should I live 
To mourn alone ? 


ANGEL OF THE Lorp. 
What dost thou here, Elijah ? 


ELUAH. 
Thou know’st, O Lord! the sorrow of mine heart! 
Israel hath spurned thy covenant—thrown down 
Thine altars—slain thy prophets with the sword: 
Me, who alone am left, they seek to kill. 
The land is sold to sin; the word of truth 
Is heard no more; religion has departed : 
They have renounced Jehovah. 


ANGEL. 
Go thou forth, 
And stand upon the mount before the Lord. 
(Elijah obeys.) 


ELuan. 

Wilt Thou speak with thy servant, face to face ? 
——Behold—the mountains riven at thy blast! 
The trees bow down their heads—the rocks are shivered ! 
Thou sendest forth the tempest, Lord of Hosts— 
But not yet doth my spirit feel Thy presence! 

(An earthquake; the air is darkened; the ground is 
convulsed.) 
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ELUAH. 
These are Thy terrors—but Thou art not here! 
(Thunders and lightnings—and streams of fire.) 


ELuan. 
Thus once of old Thou spak’st from heaven! Let 
My soul but know Thee nigh! 
(The thunders cease. A still small voice is heard; 
ELUAH wraps his face in his mantle, conscious of the 
Divine Presence.) 5 


Vorcs. 
What dost thou here, Elijah ? 





ELuAnH. 
Lord—Thou know’st 
Thee Israel hath renounced! 


Voice. 
Return to them. 
Know that in Israel I have thousands left 
Who have not bowed the knee to Baal.—The sword 
Of vengeance shall awake, and purge the land. 
I will have mercy yet on Israel. 


wee 


ELuahH, (after a pause.) 
What mortal hence shall dare bid judgment speed ? 
When Thou, Almighty—looked for to appear 
In wrath—reveal’st Thyself in love and mercy! 
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GALILEO’S DREAM. 


(Galileo was twice summoned before the Inquisition at 
Rome, because he defended the system of Copernicus, 
which seemed contrary to the Holy Scriptures. The second 
time he was long a captive, and inthe greatest uncertainty 
concerning his fate; but was finally made free on condition 
that he should not go out of the Florentine territory. His 
most important astronomical discoveries, which were in 
part his alone, and partly shared with others, are those of 
which mention is made in this dream. After his captivity, 
he lived at his country-house at Arcetri, where he lost his 
sight. He enjoyed for some years before his death the so- 
ciety of Viviani, wifo afterwards wrote his life, and was 
ack ustomed never to sign his name without adding, The 
Disciple of Galileo. With these remarks it is hoped that 
nothing will remain obscure in the following sketch. Cir- 
cumstantial accounts of Galileo’s discoveries may be found 
in Montucla, Histoire des Mathematiques, in Heumanni, 
Actis Phil., and other well known books. See especially 
the biography of Galileo, by Herr Jagemann.) 

Gattteo, who has rendered his name so de- 
servedly immortal in science, lived now in a peace- 
ful and glorious old age, at Arcetri, in the Floren- 
tine territory. He was deprived of his noblest 
sense, yet he rejoiced in the coming of spring; 
partly, for the returning nightingale and the fra- 
grant blossoms, and partly on account of his lively 
recollections of former joys. 

Once, in his last spring, having suffered himself 
to be led by Viviani, his youngest and most grate- 
ful disciple, into the fields around Arcetri, he per- 
ceived that he had gone too far for his strength, and 
playfully begged his pupil not to lead him beyond 
the Florentine limits. “Thou knowest,” said he, 
“what I was obliged to promise the Holy Tribu- 
nal.” 

Viviani placed him on a little rise of ground, to 
repose his weary limbs; and here, surrounded by 
flowers and plants, enveloped, as it were, in a 
cloud of fragrance, he remembered the ardent long- 
ing for freedom, which he once felt at Rome, on 
the approach of spring. And now he would have 
poured forth the last drop of bitterness which was 
left in his soul against his cruel persecutors, but 
suddenly he checked and reproved himself with 
these words, “ The spirit of Copernicus would 
chide me.” 

Viviani; who as yet knew nothing of the dream 
to which he referred, begged for an explanation of 
these words. But the old man began to feel that 
the evening air was too cool and damp for his 
diseased nerves, and wished first to be led home. 
There, after resting a while, he began:—*«< Thou 
knowest how hard was my fate in Rome, and how 
long my release was delayed. When I found that 
even the most powerful intercessions of my pro- 
tectors, the Medici, and even the recantation to 
which I had condescended, remained still without 
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effect, I threw myself upon my bed one night, full 


of dark thoughts about my fate, and inward rebel- 


lion against Providence. 

«“«As long as thou canst remember,’ I said to 
myself, ‘how blameless has been thy life! De- 
voted to thy calling, how painfully hast thou toiled 
through the mazes of a false philosophy, in order 
to seek the light which thou couldst not find. 
How hast thou bent every faculty of thy soul to 
conquer the time-worn, powerful prejudices which 
have obstructed thy way! Self-denying and ab- 
stemious, how often hast thou left the delicacies 
which thy appetite longed for, and withdrawn 
from thy lips the goblet which thou wouldst wil- 
lingly have drained, so that thy mind might not 
become indolent and sluggish in its high labours. 
Thou hast deprived thyself of the hours of sleep, 
to bestow them on science. How often, when all 
around thee lay in inglorious rest, strengthening 
the wearied body for new pleasures, how often 
hast thou shivered before the frost, to observe the 
wonders of the firmament! How often hast thou 
pursued thy solitary studies by the pale glimmer 
of the midnight lamp, in order to proclaim the glory 
of the Creator, and to enlighten the world. Un- 
happy one! where is now the fruit of all thy la- 
bours? What reward hast thou for all that thou 
hast done to glorify thy Creator and to illuminate 
the world? What reward? even this—that grief 
for thy fate has dried the moisture from thy eyes; 
that daily these truest aids of the mind are failing 
thee more and more; that very soon these tears, 
which thou canst not restrain, will extinguish the 
feeble light which yet remains to thee!’ 

“So spake I to myself, Viviani, and then I cast 
an envious glance upon my persecutors. ‘These 
unworthy beings,’ I cried, ‘ who hide their silliness 
in mysterious formulas, and conceal their vices 
under venerable garments; who, sunk in indolent 
repose, respect the fables of men as the oracles of 
God, and madly strike to the ground the philoso- 
pher who holds up the torch of truth, lest its light 
should disturb them in their voluptuous slumber; 
these objects, who are active but for their own in- 
dulgence and the injury of mankind—how do they 
laugh at suffering, and enjoy, in their palaces, the 
perpetual intoxication of pleasure! For gain they 
will rob their fellow-creatures of anything—even 
of that best possession, a good name. And the 
poor multitude whom they beguile of the fruit of 
their fields, from whom they take the fatlings of 
the flock, and the choicest juice of the grape, to 
prepare for their merry feasts,—these fall down 
reverently before them! and thou, unfortunate! 
who livest only for God and thy duty; thou who 
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GALILEO’S DREAM. 


hast never cherished a single passion in thy soul, 
save that purest and holiest one, the passion for 
truth; thou who art a true priest of God, revealing 
his wonders in the sky, his wonders in the insect,— 
must thou fail now of the only thing for which 
thou longest, which even the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air enjoy—freedom? What 
eye watches over the destiny of man? What 
righteous, impartial hand dispenses the good things 
of this life? The worthless are permitted to ap- 
propriate everything to themselves; from the de- 
serving everything is taken away.’ 

«“ Thus I went on complaining until I fell asleep, 
and immediately it seemed to me as if a venerable 
old man approached my bed. He stood and looked 
at me with silent pleasure, while my eyes rested 
admiringly upon his thoughtful brow and silvery 
locks. ‘ Galileo,’ said he, at last, ‘what thou suf- 
ferest now is for the sake of the truth which I have 
taught thee; and the superstition which persecutes 
thee, would have persecuted me also, had not death 
rescued me to eternal freedom.’ 

« «Thou art Copernicus,’ I cried, and embraced 
him he could O, Viviani! 
sweet are the ties of kindred which nature ordains, 
but how much sweeter is the relationship of souls! 
How 
bands of brotherly love are the bands which unite 
With what blissful presen- 


before answer me. 


much dearer and stronger than even the 


truth’s worshippers! 
timents of an extended sphere of activity, of facul- 
ties elevated, of a free communication of all the 
treasures of knowledge, does one hasten to meet a 
friend who leads truth by the hand! 

« « Behold,’ said the old man, after returning my 
embrace, ‘I have retaken this earthly covering, 
which formerly enclosed my spirit, and will be to 
thee now what I shall hereafter be, thy guide. For 
in that world where the unfettered spirit is ever 
working and never weary, there rest is merely an 
exchange of labour. 
inquiries into God’s wonderful works only to in- 


We leave our own individual 


struct those who have newly arrived from earth; 
and I am he who shall be first in the future world 
to guide thy soul to a knowledge of the Infinite.’ 

“He led me by the hand to a low cloud, and 
we took our flight into the illimitable expanse of 
heaven. There I saw the moon, Viviani, with its 
hills and dales; I saw the constellations of the 
Milky Way, the Pleiades and Orion; I saw the 
spots on the sun, and the moons of Jupiter; all 
that I had seen here below, I there saw with the 
unaided eye, and wandered along heaven’s path- 
way rejoicing over every confirmation of my disco- 
veries, as a philanthropist passes delightedly along 
the places which he has cheered. Every hour 
Which would here have been painful and weari- 
some, was there fruitful in happiness—in a bliss 
which he can never feel, Viviani, who enters that 
world with a vacant mind. And therefore I will 
never, even in this trembling old age, cease to 
search for truth. For him who seeks her here, 
joys shall blossom in yonder world, wherever he 
glances—they shall spring up from every judg- 
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ment confirmed, from every doubt annihilated, 
from each unveiled mystery, from each vanished 
All this I felt in that moment of ecstasy; 
but only the dim consciousness of having felt it 
remains to me; for my overtasked soul lost every 
personal joy in the ocean of the Infinite. While 
thus I gazed in astonishment, and lost myself in 
the greatness of Him whose almighty wisdom 
created all, and 
cared for all, the conversation of my guide led me 
to still higher conceptions. : 
«“«Not the limits of thy vision,’ said he, ‘are 
the limits of the universe, although from an un- 
imaginable distance a host of suns glimmer before 
thee; myriads are shining afar, which no glance 
of thine can perceive; and every sun, like every 
sphere which revolves around it, is peopled with 
Wherever 
an orbit was possible, there roll heavenly bodies; 
wherever beings could exist happily, there they 
Not a span remains, in the whole 


error. 


whose unceasing benevolence 


animated beings, with thinking souls. 


live and move. 
immensity of the infinite, where the wise Creator 
has not produced life, or material to sustain life; 
and throughout this numberless variety of beings, 
even down to the least atom, there reigns inviola- 
ble order; from sky to sky, from sun to sun, from 
earth to earth, eternal laws attune all to the most 
To the wise, in a future 
world, endless and unfathomable will be the mate- 


transporting harmony. 


rials for contemplation, and inexhaustible the foun- 
tain of their joys. But why do I say this to thee 
now, Galileo’? For, this blessedness.a mind can- 
not comprehend, which, still chained to a sluggish 
companion, can advance no further than his com- 
panion is able to go with him, and feels himself 
drawn back to the dust when he has scarcely begun 
to rise!’ 

«“« He may not,’ I replied, ‘comprehend this 
blessedness in all its divine fulness; but certainly, 
Copernicus, he knows something of its true na- 
ture, of its reality. For, even in this earthly life, 
what joys doth wisdom furnish! Even in these 
chains, what delight does a spirit feel, when the 
dawn begins to break on the uncertain twilight of 
his views, and wider and wider the bright rays 
extend, until at last rises the full light of know- 
ledge, that shows to the transported eye regions 
full of infinite beauty. Remember—thou who hast 
looked so deeply into the mysteries of God, and 
unveiled the plan of his creation—remember that 
moment when the first sublime speculations arose 
in thy mind, and joyfully all the powers of thy 
soul laboured to comprehend, to form, to regulate; 
and when all was complete in glorious harmony, 
remember with what transported affection thou 
didst again and again survey the fair work of thy 
genius, and didst feel thy resemblance to the Infi- 
nite, whose thoughts thou couldst follow! Oh, 
yes, even here, wisdom is rich in celestial joys; 
and were it not so, why should we even turn from 
her peaceful bosom to gaze upon the varieties of 
the world?’ 

“The cloud which bore us sunk back to earth, 
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46 SPANISH ROMANCE OF THE 


and now rested, as it seemed to me, on one of the 
hills before Rome. The metropolis of the world 
lay before us; but full of profound contempt, I 
stretched forth my hand, and exclaimed, ‘They 
may imagine themselves great, the proud dwellers 
in those palaces, because their limbs are clothed in 
purple, and their tables glitter with the choicest 
gold and silver that Europe and India can afford; 
but as the eagle looks down upon the caterpillar 
in silken web, so looks the philosopher on those 
short-sighted beings, for they are captives. in reali- 
ty, unable to get away from the leaf to which they 
cling; while the wise man walks in freedom on 
the heights of thought, and surveys the world, or 
on the wings of contemplation mounts to his God, 
and roams among the stars.’ 

«“ While I was thus speaking, Viviani, the fore- 
head of my guide became clouded with a stern so- 
lemnity, his brotherly arm sank down from my 
shoulders, and his eye pierced my inmost soul. 
‘ Unworthy one,’ he cried, ‘hast thou felt already 
upon earth the joys of heaven? hast thou made thy 
name glorious among the wise of all nations? hast 
thou cultivated all the powers of thy soul, so that 
through eternity they may continue to advance with 
freedom and power? And now, when God counts 
thee worthy to suffer persecution for the truth, when 
wisdom should be thy solace, and thy heart should 
be adorned with virtue as thy mind with knowledge, 
—is all remembrance of God’s gifts effaced, so that 
thy spirit rebels against his holy will?’ 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


« At this moment I awoke from my dream, and 
as I gazed on all the glories of the heavens reflected 
in my desolate prison, I was bathed in tears of 
penitence. And in the shades of night I raised 
my eyes, and said, ‘O God of love! Has the 
nothing which through thee became something 
dared to censure thy ways? Has the dust into 
which thou didst breathe a living soul, in the 
boastful reckoning of its own merits, overlooked 
the gifts of thy mercy’? Has the unworthy one 
whom thou hast nourished at thy bosom and taken 
to thy heart, for whom thou hast poured out so 
many drops of blessedness from thy own cup, has 
he forgotten all? 
let him never again hear the voice of friendship! 
let him grow gray in captivity! With cheerful 
heart will he bear it all, grateful for the remem- 
brance of past joys, and happy in anticipations of 
the future.’ 

“ Viviani, my whole soul 
and my God heard not the murmur of discontent, 
but listened to the willing submission of a grateful 


Smite his eyes with blindness! 


yas in that prayer; 


heart. 
for my declining years—for, behold, I live here in 
freedom at Arcetri, and this very day my friend has 
led me among the flowers of spring.” 

He groped for the hand of his pupil, to press it 
gratefully to his heart; but Viviani seized the old 
man’s hand, and kissed it with affectionate reve- 


And how much happiness has he provided 


rence. 
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SPANISH ROMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Aunque con sembiante ayrado 
Me mirais, ojos serenos! 

No me negareis almenos 
Que me habeis mirado 


Por mas que querais mostraros 
Ayrados para ofenderme, 
Que ofensa podeis hacerme 
Equale al bien de miraros ? 
Que aunque de mortel cuidado 
Dexeis mis sentidos blenos, 
No me negareis almenos, 
Ojos! que me habeis mirado. 


Pensando hacerme despecho, 
Me mirastes con desden, 
Y en vez de quitarme el bien, 
Doblado bien me habeis hecho. 
Que aunque los hayais mostrado 
De toda elementia agenos; 
No me negarais almenos, 
Ojos! que me habeis mirado. 
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Bright eyes! though in your angry ray 
Such deep disdain there be, 

This truth you cannot now gainsay, 
That you have looked og me. 


Spite of the boasted effort there 
My daring hopes to slight, 

What pain can with the bliss compare 
Of basking in their light? 

Though victim to your proud disdain 
My wounded spirit be, 

Bright eyes! I smile amid my pain, 
For ye have looked on me. 


The effect of all your proud disdain 
And haughty scorn is this, 
Not to have added to my pain, 
But to enhance my bliss. 
Then, what though angry lightnings play 
Where pity’s glance should be; 
This truth you cannot now gainsay 
That you have looked on me. 
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BY MRS. C 
+» We sat together in the little back parlour the 
He was a 
sea-captain, and bound for a distant voyage. We 
had not been separated from him since our mo- 
ther’s death, and oppressed by a sense of coming 
loneliness, I listened to the autumnal wind, that 
sighed against the windows, thinking it the most 
melancholy of earthly sounds. My father put his 
arm affectionately round each of us, as we sat on 
either side of him, and drew us closer to him. He 
did not speak for some time, but gazed steadily 
into the fire, as if he feared to look upon us lest 
he should be betrayed into some unmanly weak- 
ness. “My daughters,” said he, at length, “ my 
heart is relieved from great anxiety on your ac- 
count. I have two letters, received almost simul- 
taneously, both containing affectionate offers of a 
home to one of you, during my absence. The 
choice must be left to yourselves.” 

“Who are they from,” cried Laura, eagerly, 
“ tell me, dear father, do?” 

“One is from your Aunt Mercy,” replied my 
father. Here Laura’s countenance fell. “The 
other from Mrs. Belmont, whom you once visited 


evening before our father’s departure. 


and admired.” 

“Oh! yes,” exclaimed Laura, with sparkling 
eyes, “I remember Mrs. Belmont perfectly. She 
js the most charming woman I ever saw, has the 
most elegant house, and keeps the most delightful 
company. I thought when I was there I should 
be the happiest creature in the world if I could 
live as she did. Oh! father, let me go to Mrs. 
Belmont’s, and send Fanny to Aunt Mercy’s.” 

«“ And what objections have you to go to Aunt 
Mercy’s’” said my father, without addressing me, 
who continued to hold his hand in silence, for my 
heart was too full to speak. 

“Oh! I did like 
Laura with a look of disgust. 
and formal, and fanatiieal. 
too, you know, and they say they are always pee- 
Then she lives in a small 


Aunt Mercy,” said 
“She is so precise, 


She is an old maid, 


never 


vish and ill-natured. 
house, almost in the woods, and sees no company 
but the cats. I am sure I would die with home- 
sickness if I were to stay with Aunt Mercy.” 

“And what do you think Fanny will do?” 
asked my father, tone which I thought 
breathed of rebuke. 

“Fanny,” repeated Laura as if she were wak- 
ing to a consciousness of my existence, “why 
Fanny is very different from me—and I dare say 
would content herself very well. Besides, I am 
the oldest, and have a right to the first choice, and 
if I choose Mrs. Belmont’s, Fanny is obliged to 
go to Aunt Mercy’s whether she wishes it or not.” 
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AUNT MERCY. 


“T should like to see a little more regard for your 
sister's comfort, Laura,” he replied, knitting his 
brows; “I am sorry to see you manifest so selfish 
a disposition, and as a just punishment, I shall 
insist upon the reverse, or, at least, that Fanny 
should exercise the privilege of selection.” 

Laura burst into a passionate fit of tears, declar- 
ing that she would rather stay at home alone, and 
would do so; for as for going to Aunt Mercy’s it 
was out of the question. 

“Since you give me the privilege of choosing, 
dear father,” said I, distressed at Laura’s violent 
emotion and the motive which excited it, “I shall 
be as happy with Aunt Mercy as I could be with 
any one while you are absent, and I think it very 
kind in her to make the offer. I should feel as 
little at home at Mrs. Belmont’s as Laura would 
at Aunt Mercy’s.” 

My father laid his hand upon my head, and 
shading back the ringlets from my forehead, gave 
me a look of approbation that would have repaid 
me for the sacrifice of my life if it were possible 
to enjoy the reward of such a sacrifice. 

“You are a good child, Fanny,” said he, “and 
you will be a happy one wherever you are. How 
much your eyes are like your mother’s now you 
are looking down! and you are like her in charac- 
ter too. She always was ready to yield her own 
gratification when it interfered with the happiness 
of others. She never thought of herself.” Laura 
looked uneasy while my father was speaking. 
The pleasure of gratified desire, and the mortifica- 
tion of rebuked selfishness struggled in her coun- 
tenance—* If I ever return,” said my father, rising 
and walking to and fro with folded arms and bent 
brow, “we shall see who has made the wisest 
choice.” 

I shall pass over my father’s departure and its 
sad accompaniments. Minute detail is seldom in- 
teresting, unless it leads to the development of 
character, and as it is Aunt Mercy’s character that I 
wish to describe, rather than my own, I hasten to 
the moment when I became an inmate of her 
household, Laura having previously been received 
into the home of Mrs. Belmont. I had but a dim 
recollection of Aunt Mercy, never having seen her 
since my early childhood. She lived in the deep- 
est seclusion, seldom visited her relatives and 
friends, and when her visits were made to my 
mother I was at school, so that it was only through 
the medium of others I had obtained my knowledge 
of her character. I knew she must be far ad- 
vanced in years, being the sister of my grandmo- 
ther, not of my mother, and a feeling of awe began 
to steal over me as I drew near her dwelling, a kind 
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of wintry chill indicating that the snows of life were 

near. It was a clear, autumnal evening; the dark, } 
brown woods skirted the road on either side, and 
here and there through the rustling foliage, I could 
see the stars sparkling and the deep blue sky shin- 
ing, and sometimes I could catch a glimpse of waters 
flashing through the underbrush, and sometimes I 
could hear the low, gurgling sound of a stream, 
The 
great secret of melancholy seemed diffused over 
the world. I felt as if I were alone in creation. I 
had no companion with me in the carriage. I had 
left no friends behind. My father was now launched 
on the billows, perhaps never to return. My mo- 
I was going to one, 


whose murmurs alone revealed its existence. 


ther slept the last, deep sleep. 
who from age, sanctity, and personal peculiarities 
seemed as far removed from the sphere in which I 
had been moving, as the planets above, revolving 
in their lone and distant orbits. Happy they who 
have never felt that orphanage of the soul which 
same over me with such a dreary and oppressive 
power. As the carriage turned into the yard, the 
silence surrounding the low white dwelling, almost 
embosomed in shade; the solitary light that gleamed 
through one curtained window; the complaining 
notes of a whippoorwill perched near the wall, add- 
ed to the solemnity of the hour, and imagination, 
delineating the form of Aunt Mercy with cold, 
grey eyes, and wintry countenance and ancient 
costume, threw me into such a state of nervous 
debility, I had hardly strength to descend from the 
carriage and enter the door that opened as if by 
magic to receive me, for I had heard no sound of 
life. At first I thought it was a statue standing on 
the threshold of the inner apartment, so still and 
pale and erect it looked, arrayed in a robe of white, 
whose folds fell voluminously from the neck to the 
feet, and remained as calm as those of a winding 
sheet. A cap with a close crimped border sur- 
rounded the face, whose pallid hue corresponded 
with the death-like impression the dress had made. 
I trembled as I approached, as if an inhabitant of 
another world were awaiting to receive me, when 
the tall, still figure extending its hands, spoke in a 
sweet, tremulous voice, “Fanny, my child, is it 
you! welcome to the home of the aged.” 

At the sound of those kind, diving accents, the } 
spell of supernatural awe was broken, and throwing » 
myself into the arms, which involuntarily opened to 
enfold me, I wept myself into calmness. I was hard- 
ly conscious of what was passing around me till I 
found myself seated by a cheerful fire, whose blaze 
revealed, while it warmed, the pure, white walls, 
the white curtains, that dropped to the floor with- 
out a single festoon, the white, ungirdled dress of 
Aunt Mercy: and by its bright reflection, I could 
see too, her gray parted hair, divided with the pre- 
cision of a geometrical line, and her dark, deep-set 
eyes, that beamed like lamps through the mists of 
age. There was a fagcination in the glance of 
those eyes, as they were steadfastly fixed on me. 
They did not seem looking at my face, but my 
The memory, not the fire of human passion ° 


soul. 





AUNT MERCY. 


slumbered in their solemn depths. But, when 
withdrawing their fixed gaze from me, and lifting 
them upwards, she remained for a few moments in 
the same attitude, with her hands folded, there 
was a holy and sublime abstraction, that showed 
her thoughts were withdrawn from all external 
objects and were holding communion with the 
Great Invisible. Then, again turning to me she 
said, as if thinking aloud, rather than addressing 
me—“ When I last saw her she was little more 
than a smiling infant, now she is what her mother 
was full twenty years ago. Time! time! what a 
solemn thing is time. It carries us on day and 
night without slumbering or pausing, and we heed 
it not, till borne like me, almost to the shores of 
eternity, we listen with wonder to the dashing of 
the billows we have passed over, and look back 
upon the dark and troubled waters that heave 
themselves into rest on the borders of the pro- 
mised land.” 

I gazed with reverence on this hoary mariner of 
time, thus surveying with a backward glance the 
untravelled wilderness before me, but I sighed to 
think she must have survived the affections and 
yearning sympathies of her kind, and that I must 
learn to repress in her presence the ebullitions of 
youthful emotion. Her next words convinced me 
how erroneous was this conclusion. 

“IT pity you, my child. You have a gloomy 
prospect before you, as the companion of age and 
But the fountain of love is not dried 
up in my veins. The current flows warm and 
deep beneath the ice. If you seek wisdom, rather 
than pleasure, you may not in after years reflect 
with sorrow that you lingered a little by the way- 
side, communing with an aged pilgrim, who could 
tell you something of the mysteries of the journey 
of life. And something too, I trust,” added she, 
placing her hand reverently on the Bible, which 
lay on the table by her side, “ of that eternal coun- 
try whither the young, as well as the old, are 
rapidly travelling.” 

Though I had been but a half hour in Aunt 
Mercy’s presence, I had already gathered some 
precious lessons, and I looked forward to the hoard 
of wisdom I might acquire during my daily com- 
munion with her. Tenderness began to mingle 
with the awe she inspired) and when i retired to 
my own room, which was an apartment adjoining 
hers, I thought though the hours passed with my 
venerable relative might be very serious ones, they 
need not consequently be unhappy. When I first 
entered the chamber, however, I could not repress 
a nervous shudder. The same cold uniformity of 
white was visible that distinguished the room be- 
low. White walls, white curtains to bed and 
windows and an old-fashioned toilet table, with 
a long, flowing, white muslin petticoat, all present- 
ed a most wintry aspect. “Surely,” said I, « Aunt 
Mercy has selected white, because it is the livery 
of angels. I shall not dare to think an unpolluted 
thought, surrounded by such emblematic purity. 
I shall be reminded of Him in whose sight ‘the 


loneliness. 
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AUNT MERCY. 


heavens are not clean,’ and ‘who sitteth on a 
white throne in the midst of his glory.’” 

The powerful influence of Aunt Mercy’s solemn 
character was already visible in my reflections. 
That influence pursued me even in my dreams; 
for I dreamed that I was sailing alone in a little 
bark over an ocean, that seemed illimitable in ex- 
tent, and unfathomable in depth, and that a tall, 
white figure defined on the dark and distant hori- 
zon, beckoned me onward, and ever and anon lifted 


a lamp that blazed in her right hand, and sent a - 


long stream of brightness over the abyss of waters. 
As I came nearer and nearer, and the boat glided 
with inconceivable swiftness, the lamp flashed 
with such intolerable splendour that it awoke 
me, and opening my eyes, the sunbeams darted 
through the opening of the curtains directly in my 
face, and explained the vision of the lamp. My 
first thought was a dread of Aunt Mercy’s dis- 
pleasure for slumbering so late, for I had heard 
that she breakfasted at sunrise, but the kind man- 
ner in which she greeted me when I descended 
dispelled my fears. 

“1 knew you must be fatigued from your jour- 
ney,” said she, “and would not suffer you to be 
wakened, but to-morrow we will rise together, for 
your youthful frame can hardly require more hours 
for repose than mine. I always think when the 
Lord of day is on his way rejoicing and scattering 
blessings in his path, it isa shame for us to be 
laggards behind.” 

I blushed when I reflected what a laggard I had 
been, and that I, the young and buoyant, had even 
this duty to learn from the aged and infirm. Yet 
I could hardly call Aunt Mercy infirm. Her figure 
was still erect and dignified, her step unfaltering, 
and though time’s engraving hand had left its 
tracery on her cheek and brow, her eyes, at times, 
not only flashed with the brilliancy, but expressed 
the energy of earlier years. She seldom smiled, 
but when she did, her countenance exhibited an 
appearance of indescribable serenity, reminding 
me of a lake by moonlight, when the wind just 
curls its surface, and the rays gently quiver in the 
motion. The first day I was excited by the charm 
of novelty. The perfect quiet and neatness that 
reigned in the household; the clock-work regularity 
with which everything was performed; the industry 
that harmonized so beautifully with this order and 
tranquillity astonished while it delighted me. It 
seemed impossible to me that human beings could 
live, and move, and work with so little bustle. Yet 
there was constant activity. Aunt Mercy herself 
was never idle a moment; she was either knitting, 
sewing or reading; indeed, her knitting-needles 
seemed a part of her fingers, and the stocking to 
grow under her touch, from a natural, not an arti- 
ficial process. I wondered why she manufactured 
so many articles, for which she could have no pos- 
sible use, but I soon learned that many were the 
feet she covered with her industry, as well as the 
mouths she fed with her bounty. Never was 
name more appropriately given, for far as her libe- 
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ral hand could reach her benefactions and her care 
extended. She never encouraged idleness or vice, 
but wherever there was infancy, orphanage, in- 
firmity, and age, united with poverty, her charities 
descended gentle and unostentatious as the dews 
of heaven. 

“ You make me ashamed of the indolence of my 
past life,” said I, as I watched her unwearied fin- 
gers; “I feel as if I had lived in vain; I have been 
praised because I was willing to do something for 
myself, and now I feel that it is only what we do 
for others deserves commendation.” 

“ Praise is sweet,” replied Aunt Mercy, “ from 
the lips of those we love, but if we do good to 
others for the sake of this reward, we sacrifice the 
blessing of Him, who has presented to us higher 
and holier motives for action. Do not praise me, 
my Fanny, because I endeavour to ‘do diligently 
what my hands find to do,’ for the shadows of twi- 
light are falling round me, and that dark night will 
soon come, wherein ‘no man can work.’ ” 

It may be believed by some, that the solemnity 
of Aunt Mercy’s language; her constant’allusions to 
death and eternity, and the inspired quotations with 
which her conversation abounded, would fill my 
young and ardent imagination with gloom and 
terror. But it was not so; they exalted, instead 
of depressing me; they created in me a thirst for 
sacred knowledge, a spirituality of feeling as sub- 
lime as it was novel—I could exclaim with a more 
heavenly ambition, than that which animated the 
Egyptian enchantress, “I feel immortal longings 
in me.” 

It was a somewhat novel sight, to see such 
close companionship and increasing congeniality of 
feeling, between two beings, so far removed by age 
from each other—the snows of winter only ‘drew 
us closer together, and I almost dreaded to witness 
the spring-time of the year, lest, in the midst of its 
opening splendours, I should lose something of her 
divine instructiofts. An occasional letter from Laura, 
varied the pleasing monotony of my existence; she 
always addressed me as ‘ poor Fanny’—then as if 
that expression of condolence satisfied her sisterly 
affection, she expatiated on her gay and happy life, 
and the pleasures that courted her enjoyment; her 
volatile mind flew from one subject to another, from 
the theatre to the ball-room, from the ball-room to 
the concert, &c., with bewildering speed; and with 
all these dazzling scenes, she mingled descriptions 
of attending gentlemen: some had ‘eyes of fire,’ 
others ‘ tongues of eloquence’ and ‘lips of music;’ 
and all were included in the compendious epithet 
‘divine.’ I should have profited little by the ex- 
ample and precepts of the evangelical Aunt Mercy, 
if I had not revolted at the application of this term; 
I grieved at the levity of her sentiments; I did not 
envy her the pleasures that had such an intoxi- 
cating influence on her heart; I did not sigh for the 
admiration of that sex, from whose society I was 
so entirely excluded; I had never been accustomed 
to it, and the rapturous expressions of Laura as- 
tonished my young simplicity. One evening, after 
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the perusal of one of these letters, as I sat at Aunt 
Mercy’s side, I ventured to address her in a more 
familiar manner than I had ever done before; I 
longed to hear her explain the mystery of her 
lonely life. “Dear Aunt Mercy,” said I, taking 
her hand in mine, and looking earnestly in her 
face, “do you think it a sin to love?” She ac- 
tually started at the question, and I felt her hand 
tremble in my clasp. 

“Do you ask idly’” said she, fixing her deep 
eyes with a melancholy gaze on my face, “or do 
you, child as you are, speak from the heart’s dic- 
tates?” 

« No,” answered I, blushing at the suggestion, 
“TI know nothing yet of love, and judging from 
Laura’s allusions, I think I never shall. But I have 
often wondered why you, who must have been 
very beautiful indeed, when young”—here a faint 
smile glimmered over Aunt Mercy’s features, a 
lingering spark of vanity, flashing through the 
shades of threescore years and ten—“<why you 
should have been”—I began to hesitate, for I could 
not allow myself to use Laura’s expression, and say 
‘an old maid’—then after a moment’s reflection, 
I added, “ why you should have been single, when 
almost every one marries; I thought, perhaps, you 
believed it sinful to love any one else but God.” 
I would have given anything to have recalled the 
expression of my childish curiosity; I was terrified 
at the emotion exhibited in her usual placid coun- 
tenance; her eyes assumed a look of wild anguish, 
contrasting fearfully with their wonted calm, re- 
ligious glance; then slowly lifting them to heaven, 
and clasping her withered hands together, she ex- 
claimed, “sinful! oh! my Father!—sinful indeed 
must be the passion, whose memory even now 
can raise such a tumult in these wintry veins; I 
thought all was peace here,” continued she, un- 
clasping her hands, and pressing them tightly on 
her breast, “the peace of God that passeth all un- 
derstanding; but no, no, the troubled waters are 
heaving, heaving still.” As she reiterated the last 
words, her head bowed lower and lower, her whole 
frame shook, and tears gathering in large drops, 
glided down her cheeks, through channels, which 
had long been dry. I felt as if I had committed 
sacrilege in thus disturbing the holy calm of her 
soul; a burst of flame, rising from the still waters 
that cover the buried cities of the plain, could not 
be more awful or surprising, than this storm of 
human passion, thus convulsing the bosom of age. 
I knew not in what manner to express my peni- 
tence and sorrow. I wept; I threw my arms around 
her; I actually knelt at her feet and implored her 
to forgive me. This attitude roused her from her 
trance-like state; she held out her right hand, and 
commanded me to rise. I rose and stood before 
her pale and trembling, like a culprit uncertain of 
her doom. 

«“ Leave me, child, leave me,” she cried “till I 
gain composure, from the only source from which 
the weary and heavy laden can find rest—long, 
long years have rolled away, since any human 
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being has struck the chord your hand has pressed. 
I thought it had ceased to quiver—I have deceived 
myself; I feel humbled in the dust; I would hum- 
ble myself still more before the mighty hand of 
God. Leave me alone, my child, and when I am 
calm once more, you shall learn the history of my 
youth, and may you profit by its mournful lesson.” 

I withdrew to my chamber, grieved and agitated, 
yet awaiting with impatience the expected sum- 
mons. But I heard Aunt Mercy enter her own 
room and close her door, without recalling me to 
her presence. She always kept a light burning 
during the night, that she might not distarb her 
servants, if one were required, but this night it was 
extinguished, and accustomed as I had been to see 
its rays streaming beneath the door, I shuddered at 
the darkness, of which my rashness had been the 
cause. I trembled when I refiected on the might 
of human passion—* Terrible, terrible,” thought I, 
“must it be in its strength, if even in decay it 
can triumph over the coldness of age, and roll its 
wild waves over the traces the spirit of God has 
written on the soul. Let me be spared its deso- 
lating power; let me live on as I now do, calm and 
passionless, striving to walk in the path of duty, 
with an eye directed to heaven, and a heart de- 
voted to God. Here, in this solitude, I am secure 
from temptation, and can know nothing of the 
struggles, of which to-night I have been a fearful 
witness.” 

The next morning I almost feared to look at 
Aunt Mercy, expecting to see the same wild and 
agitated countenance, but the placidity of heaven 
was on her brow. There might be an air of deeper 
humility; of more saintly meekness, if that were 
possible, but there was no other change. I felt a 
tenderness for her I had never experienced before. 
Aunt Mercy, the anchorite, the saint, was a being 
I reverenced; but Aunt Mercy, loving and suffer- 
ing, was a being I loved. The day passed away, 
as usual, in industry and quiet, but when the 
evening came on, and we were seated again, side 
by side, at the lonely hearth, my heart began to 
palpitate with expectation, for Aunt Mercy suf- 
fered her knitting to remain untouched in her bas- 
ket, and her book lay unopened on the table. 

“ My dear Fanny,” said she, “ your asking eyes 
shall not seek mine in vain; I have been steadily 
looking at the past, and am astonished at the calm- 
ness with which I can now review events, from 
which last night I recoiled with such dread; I have 
not slept, but prayed, and towards the dawn of morn- 
ing, it seemed as if an angel came and ministered 
unto me. Like Jacob, I had wrestled for the bless- 
ing and prevailed. It is humbling to me to know 
that the reverence with which you have regarded 
me will be diminished, and that you will look 
upon me henceforth as a sinful and sorrowing 
woman; and yet I should rejoice that you will no 
longer ascribe to an erring creature, perfections 
which belong to God alone. 

“When I was young—can you roll back the 
winters that have frosted my head, and restore me 
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to the spring-time of life? If you can you must 
think of me, at this moment, not as I am, but as I 
was, with the bloom of youth on my cheek, and its 
hopes warm in my heart. Let this thought, my 
child, check the high throbbings of youthful vanity; 
as sure as you live to reach the confines of age, 
you will, like me, present but a faded image of 
what you once have been; the eyes, those windows 
from which the soul looks forth, will be darkened, 
and the grasshopper prove a burthen to those elastic 
limbs. But the soul itself, my child, is undecaying 
and immortal; and can smile calmly over the ruins 
of the body, in the grandeur of its own imperish- 
ability.” 

She paused, and as I gazed wistfully in her 
face, I thought that Ossian could never have seen 
such a countenance as Aunt Mercy’s, when he 
said that age was “dark and unlovely,” for to me 
she was still beautiful, in her piety and meekness, 
with the chastened memories of other years blend- 
ing, as they now were, with the holiest hopes of 
heaven. 

« When I was young,” continued she, “I was, 
like you, the companion of an aged relative, though 
my mother was living; but having the charge of a 
large family, she was willing to yield to my grand- 
mother’s wishes, that I might be taken into her 
household, even as her own child. I was the 
youngest of the family, and had never been out, as 
it is called, into the world, so I was contented in 
my new home, where I had leisure to indulge in 
my favourite amusement—reading. My grandmo- 
ther, unfortunately, had a large library of ill-assort- 
ed works, a great portion of which were romances 
and plays. She never restrained me in my choice, 
saying, she had always read everything she liked, 
and had never been injured by this indiscriminate 
reading, and she saw no reason why children 
should be wiser than their grandmothers. She 
was fond of hearing me read aloud to her, and all 
the long winter evenings, while she plied her knit- 
ting-needles, I amused her and delighted myself 
with the wildest and most extravagant productions. 
But there were some volumes, containing scenes so 
highly wrought, which excited such a thrilling 
interest in my bosom, I could not read them to 
another. These I reserved for my secret perusal; 
and, when summer built its green bowers, I used 
to conceal myself in their shades, and perusing 
alone these impassioned pages, forgetting every 
thing but the visions they inspired, I became a 
vain and idle dreamer. The realities of life were 
insipid to me; and I was happy only when breath- 
ing the atmosphere of the ideal world. My grand- 
mother never reproved me for my wanderings. 
She did not seem to miss my companionship, for, 
in the genial season, she loved to sit in the open 
door and windows, and look at the flowers as they 
opened to the sunbeams, and listen to the songs of 
the birds as they made their nests in the trees that 
shaded the walls. I had one brother, two or three 
years older than myself, who always visited me 
during his college vacations, and transformed our 
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quiet dwelling to a scene of gaiety and amusement. 
Arthur was a light-headed, frolicsome youth, with 
a temperament very different from mine. He 
loved to sport with the foam of the ocean; J to 
fathom the depths of its waves. And now, Fanny, 
look on me no longer. I would not waver in my 
purpose, and I cannot bear that wistful gaze; it 
melts me, and I would have my eyes dry, and my 
heart firm. Poor Arthur came to us, the last year 
of his collegiate term, accompanied by a classmate, 
of whom he had often talked, Frederick Cleveland. 
I said he had often spoken of him; and to my 
romantic ear his name implied all those graces and 
accomplishments I had never yet seen embodied. 
Grave even to pensiveness; pale almost to feminine 
delicacy; yet with a deep-toned voice and manly 
figure, he formed a striking contrast to my merry, 
blooming and boyish brother. Arthur pursued 
his accustomed sports, fishing and hunting; Cleve- 
land soon learned to linger behind, finding more 
congeniality in my enthusiasm and poetry of feel- 
ing. He was a poet himself; and he loved to read 
his own strains to one who listened with an ear so 
rapt as mine. He was a naturalist; and as we 
walked together, he explained to me the wondrous 
laws of nature, and gave me enlarged and elevated 
views of the creating power. He was an astro- 
nomer; and as we stood beneath the starry hea- 
vens, he directed my gaze to the planets, walking 
in their brightness, and endeavoured to carry my 
soul into the depths of infinity, and teach it to 
take in some faint glimpses of God’s unimagina- 
Fanny, I thought not of my God, but 
of him. I forgot the Creator in adoration of the 
creature he had made. He departed, and exist- 
ence was a blank to me; or rather, it was filled 
with one image, one ever multiplying yet never 
changing image. My first thought at morning 
was not an aspiration of gratitude to the Divine 
Being, whose wings of love had overshadowed and 
sheltered me during the darkness of night, but a 
remembrance of Cleveland. My last thought, 
when I closed my eyes in sleep, did not ascend to 
Him, in whose awful presence I might be ere the 
midnight hour, but lingered round one, a frail 
creature of the dust like myself. You asked me, 
Fanny, if love was sinful. Not that love which, 
emanating from a heart which conscious of its 
weakness and its dependence on God, sees in the 
object of its affections, a being of clay, yet an heir 
of immortality; a traveller of time, whose goal is 
eternity; not that love, which, purified from earthly 
fires, glows with a divine ardour and mingles with 
the celestial flame that rises from the soul to the 
source of everlasting love and light. But the pa- 
gan maiden, who pours out her life-blood at the 
feet of her idol god, is not more of an idolater than 
I was, the baptized daughter of a Christian mo- 
ther. Winter glided slowly away. My grand- 
mother’s sight entirely failed, and I was compelled 
to become eyes to the blind, and also feet to the 
weary, for her increasing infirmities confined her to 
I performed these duties, but with 
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a listless spirit; and, could she have looked upon 
me, she must have known that my thoughts were 
wandering. At length spring returned, and she 
had her arm-chair moved into the open air, and 
as the fragrance of the season floated round her, 
and its melodies breathed into her ear, she revived 
into child-like cheerfulness, The time for my bro- 
ther’s annual visit returned, and Cleveland once 
more accompanied him. Even now, when years 
gliding over years have dimmed the memories of 
the past, and religion, I trust, has sanctified them, 
I cannot recall those hours without a glow, like 
that of sunshine, pervading my wasting being. 
But the gloom, the horror of thick darkness that 
followed! One day, as Cleveland and myself were 
sitting at the foot of an elm tree, reading from the 
same book, Arthur passed us with his gun in his 
hand, his green hunting pouch swung over his 
shoulder, and his dog bounding before him. He 
laughed, looked back, called Cleveland a drone, 
then went gaily on. How long he was gone I 
know not, for the happy take no note of hours; 
but the sun was nearly setting, when he returned 
by the same path. I felt a sensation of embarrass- 
ment that I had lingered so long, and, looking at 
Cleveland, I saw the colour on his cheek was 
deepened. The sky was reddening with the clouds 
that generally gather around the setting sun, and 
their reflection gave a beauty and brightness to his 
face that I had never seen before. , Arthur seemed 
animated with more than his usual vivacity. 
‘Cleveland,’ said he, with mock gravity, ‘that 
blush bespeaks the consciousness of guilt. I have 
long thought you a criminal, and you must now 
suffer the penalty due to your crimes. Die, then, 
base robber, without judge or jury.’ Then, aiming 
his gun like an experienced marksman, his eye 
sparkling with mirth, he shot—and Cleveland fell.” 

Here Aunt Mercy paused, and a long silence 
I dared not look at her, as she thus bared 
the fountain of her grief. I felt as if the death- 
shot had penetrated my own heart. I started at 
the sound of her voice when she again resumed 


ensued. 


her narrative, it was so hollow and broken, 

“Yes! he fell by a brother’s hand. I saw him 
extended at my feet, and the grass crimsoned with 
the blood that gushed from the wound. I saw 
Arthur dash down his gun, rush forward, and 
throwing himself on the bleeding body, exclaim, 
‘Gracious Father! what have I done?’ ‘Done!’ 
cried I, pushing him away with frantic violence, 
and clasping the murdered Frederick in my arms; 
‘Done! you have killed him—you have killed 
him;’ and I reiterated the words till they became 
a piercing shriek, and the air was rent with my 
cries of agony. I remember how he looked; with 
what bloodless cheeks and lips he bent over him; 
what indescribable anguish and horror spoke from 
his eyes! I remember, too, how my blind old 
grandmother, roused by my shrieks, came grop- 
ing to the spot, and dabbled her hands uncon- 
sciously in the blood of the victim. It was she 
who cried, ‘he may yet be saved;’ and Arthur 
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flew for a physician, and dragged him to the very 
tree, and looked him in the face, while he sought 
the symptoms of that life which was gone for ever. 
My Fanny, I dare not describe the madness of 
despair that took possession of my soul. I re- 
jected all human consolation; I sought no divine 
comforter; I knew not that there was a balm in 
Gilead, or a heavenly Physician near. My poor 
grandmother tried to soothe my grief, but I turned 
away from her in bitterness. My brother attempt- 
ed to approach me, but I fled from him as from a 
monster, and hid myself from his sight. He wrote 
to me, entreating me to forgive him. He painted 
the misery he endured, the remorse that was con- 
suming him; and yet he was innocent, innocent 
of everything but levity, whose excess is criminal. 
He knew not that the gun was loaded; for a boy, 
who was hunting like himself, had taken his rifle, 
which he had left for a few moments leaning against 
a tree, and substituted his own in its stead. It 
was an instrument of inferior value, though of 
similar appearance, and contained a heavy load. 
These circumstances were afterwards made known 
to him, and explained the mystery of Cleveland’s 
death. Poor, unhappy Arthur! he was innocent, 
and yet I loathed him. I made a vow that I 
would never see him more. ‘Tell him,’ said I, 
‘that I forgive him, but I can never live in his 
sight; I can never look upon him, but as the 
destroyer of all I held dear.’ Finding me in- 
exorable, he left me to my sullen and resentful 
sorrow to seek friends more kind and pitying. 
My sole occupation, now, was to wander abroad 
and seat myself under the elm tree which had 
witnessed the awful tragedy, and brood over its re- 
membrance. Oh! how hard and selfish must have 
been my heart, that could have resisted the pray- 
ers and tears of my only brother; that could have 
turned from a doting grandmother, whose sightless 
eyes pleaded so painfully in his behalf; that could 
have left her to the care of menials, instead of 
ministering to her declining age and smoothing 
her passage to the grave! But that hard heart was 
yet to be broken. The prophet’s wand was near; 
I received a summons to come to my brother who 
was dying. He raved for his sister; he could not 
die without seeing her once again; I felt like one 
waking from a terrible dream, in which the incu- 
bus had been brooding like a demon on the soul. 
A voice cried in my ear, ‘ Thou too wilt be a mur- 
derer, less innocent than he, for thou knewest 
what thou wast doing.’ I obeyed the summons, 
but it was too late; he was dead. I saw him in 
his winding sheet—the brother whom my unrelent- 
ing lips had vowed never to behold again; with 
his last breath he had called on my name, and 
prayed me to forgive him. I stood and gazed upon 
him with dry and burning eyes. The merry glance 
was dim and fixed; the glowing cheeks, sunken 
and white; and the smiling lips closed for ever. I 
had hung over the corpse of my lover, my bosom 
had been moistened by the life drops that oozed 
from his own, and I thought I had drunk the cup 
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of sorrow to its bitterest dregs. But I now learned 
that there were dregs more bitter still. Oh! the 
anguish of remorse; surely it is a foretaste of 
the undying worm, of the fire that never can be 
quenched; I could not bear its gnawings—its smo- 
thered, consuming flames; I was laid for months 
on a bed of sickness, in the same chamber where 
my poor Arthur breathed his last. I thought I 
was dying. I did not wish to live, but I recoiled 
from the dark futurity that stretched illimitably 
before me; I shrunk from the idea of a holy and 
avenging God; I, the unforgiving, could I hope for 
forgiveness? I heard, as it were, the voice of the 
Lord saying, ‘The voice of thy brother’s blood 
cries to me from the ground;’ and I looked in 
vain for acity of shelter, where my soul could fly 
and live. I revealed to no one what was passing 
within. 
solved to meet the doom which I believed irrevo- 
cable. Like the Spartan boy, who sat unmoved 
while the hidden animal was preying on his vitals, 
glorying in the pangs he had the fortitude to en- 
dure, I lay on my bed of torture silent and unmur- 
muring; feeling that the agonies I suffered, and 
which I expected to suffer, as long as Almighty ven- 
geance could inflict them, or the immortal spirit 
bear, were a sufficient expiation for my cruelty and 
guilt. I shudder, as I recall the workings of my 
soul; I looked upon myself as the victim of an un- 
controllable destiny, of an omnipotent, vindictive 
Being, who, secure in his own impassibility, beheld 
with unpitying eye, the anguish he caused. Had 
I created myself? Had I asked for the gift of ex- 
istence? Was mine the breath which had warmed 
the senseless dust of the valley with passions so 
fiery and untameable; or mine the power to re- 
strain their devastating course? As well might I 
be responsible for the ruin caused by elemental 
wrath. Oh! Fanny, had I died in this awful frame! 
Had my rebellious spirit then been ushered into 
the presence chamber of the King of kings, thus 
But he who remem- 


In the sullen secrecy of despair, I re- 


blasphemous and defying! 
bers we are dust, who, tempted once himself, has 
pity on human weakness, gently withdrew his 
He raised me from my sick bed, 
I returned to my grandmother, 


chastening hand. 
and bid me live. 
who was now helpless as a child, and who wept 
like an infant when she heard my voice once more. 
The bible, the only book in her library which I had 
formerly passed over as too uninteresting to read, 
was now taken from its shelf and laid on the table 
by her bed-side; on my knees I read its sacred 
pages. With no teacher but the Holy Spirit, I 
prosecuted the sublimest study in the universe, and, 
as I studied, I felt a holy illumination pervading 
the darkened recesses of my soul. I saw myself 
in the mirror of eternal truth, in all my pride, re- 
bellion, ingratitude, and heaven-daring hardiness; 
and I loathed the picture. ‘The more I abhorred 
mysel!, the more I adored the transcendent mercy 
of God, in prolonging my life for repentance and 
reformation. Like Mary, I arose and prostrating 
myself at the feet of the Saviour bathed them with 
5* 
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AUNT MERCY. 





such tears of sorrow and love, it seemed as if my 
heart were melting in the fountain. I loved much; 
I felt as if I were forgiven; and ten thousand times 
ten thousand worlds would not purchase the hope 
even of that blessed forgiveness. My aged grand- 
mother, too, placed as she was on the confines of 
two worlds, acknowledged that it had been re- 
served for that moment, for the power and glory 
of religion to her soul; 
had hitherto rested in quictude in the conscious- 
ness of life, but appear 
in the presence of infinite purity as well as 
justice, the life which had seemed so spotless, as- 
sumed a dark and polluted aspect, and she felt 
that if she ever joined the white-robed throng 
which surround the throne of the Everlasting, 
with branching palms in their hands, and hymns 


be manifested in she 


a blameless about to 


of glory on their lips, her raiments like theirs must 
be washed white in the blood of the Lamb. She 
died in peace, in hope, in faith, bequeathing me 
her little fortune, and what was more precious still, 
her blessing. Blessed, for ever blessed, be the God 
of Israel, that I have been so gently led down the 
declivity of life, and that I can hear without dis- 
may the rolling of the waves of Jordan, over which 
my aged feet must shortly pass; and, blessed too be 
his holy name, that he has brought you hither to 
minister to my infirmities, listen to my feeble coun- 
sels, and close my dying eyes.” 

Aunt Mercy rose, laid her hand for a moment 
solemnly on my head, and retired. I had wept, 
without ceasing, during the latter part of her nar- 
rative, and, long after I had laid my head on my 
pillow, I continued to weep. I wept for the ill- 
fated Cleveland; the unhappy Arthur; for Aunt 
Mercy unrelenting and despairing, then, sorrowing 
and repenting; | wept to think what a world of 
tribulation I had entered, and prayed that I might 
never know the strength and tyranny of human 
passion. I had always thought it a fearful thing 
to die; but now it seemed more fearful still to dive 
in a world so full of temptation, with hearts so 
prone to yield, surrounded by the shadows of time, 
which seem to us realities, and travelling on to an 
invisible world, which seems so shadowy and re- 
mote. The mystery of my being oppressed me, 
and [ sought to fathom what is unfathomable, till 
I remembered the sublime interrogation of Scrip- 
ture, “ Who can find out the Almighty unto per- 


fection? He is higher than heaven—what canst 
thou do? Deeper than hell—what canst thou 
know?” I acknowledged my presumption, and, 


humbled and submissive, felt willing to wait the 
great and final day of God’s revealing. 

ry A } 

The next morning, Aunt Mercy requested me 
to accompany her ina walk. It was a mild, sunny 
morning, and the breath of spring, floating over 
the hills, was beginning to melt the frosts of win- 
ter. I thought she was going on an errand of 
charity, till she turned into a path, to which the 
leafless shrubbery on either side now gave a dreary 
and led 
spreading branches bent over a rustic bench, that 


appearance, me to a tree, whose bare 
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was seen at its roots. I trembled, as I approached 
the spot, for I knew it was there the blood of Cleve- 
land had been spilled. “This, then,” thought I, 
« is the very tree, that witnessed, almost simultane- 
ously, the vows of love and the tears of agony.” 

«“ Yes,” said Aunt Mercy, as if I had spoken 
aloud, “this is the spot, where, more than fifty 
years ago, in the flower of youth, he fell. His body 
sleeps in the cemetery of his fathers, but this is his 
monument. Long as this aged tree remains, it 
will be sacred to the memory of Cleveland. Like 
that tree, now withered and shorn of its summer 
glories, I too stand a memento of his fate; but the 
spring will come to reclothe those naked branches, 
and pour the stream of vegetable life in their veins; 
and I too await the coming of that spring-time, 
whose flowers and verdure no after winter can 
blight.” As I looked round me, the conviction 
that all that I saw was associated with Aunt 
Mercy’s youth; that here her aged grandmother 
had lived, and she herself grown old; that here too 
I might grow old and die, was very solemn. Aunt 
Mercy, who always seemed to read my thoughts, 
explained to me all the changes which had gradu- 
ally taken place. The inroads of time had been 
constantly repaired, so that it was the same cot- 
tage in appearance that had sheltered her in child- 


Weep not for Mary—though the light 
That shone within her starry eyes, 
Is quenched for aye in death’s stern night, 
And darkness on her blue orbs lies; 
Weep not—a light more lovely still 
Shall yet those gentle eyes illume, 
A light whose radiance never will 
Again be dimmed by earthly gloom. 


Weep not for Mary—though the brow 
Where that soft hair so smoothly lay, 

Is resting cold as marble now, 
Beneath the damp and mouldering clay; 

Tis well—for that fair brow shall pale 
Beneath the touch of pain no more, 

And with the cares of life’s sad vale 

Shall ne’er again be shadowed o’er. 


Weep not—though o’er the earlier home, 
Her smile so sweetly lighted up, 
A desolating change has come 
And sorrow poured her bitterest cup. 
Though lonely now, the heart of him 
Who waits for her return in vain; 
Whose silent hearth, and mansion dim, 
Her presence shall not cheer again. 























ru 
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hood. She had respected her grandmother’s pecu- 
liar habits, and continued them, perhaps, in many 
respects unconsciously. The white livery which 
at first startled me from its singularity, but to 
which my eye had become accustomed, had been 
adopted by her predecessor, when her failing sight 
found it difficult to distinguish objects, and every 
thing darkened round her. “And I love to look 
upon white,” continued Aunt Mercy; “ I love the 
winter’s snow for its whiteness. It reminds me of 
the blood-washed robes of the saints.” 

I would have lingered near a spot hallowed by 
such deathless memories, but Aunt Mercy drew 
me away. I trembled for the effect of such excite- 
ment on one so aged. I thought her face looked 
paler than usual, and her step seemed less firm. I 
placed the easy chair for her on our return, and 
stood by her with an anxious countenance. 
«“ Fanny, my love,” said she, pressing my hand in 
both hers, “ I have laid bare my heart before you, 
but the curtain must now fall over it—never again 
to be lifted. I have done with the past—God and 
eternity must now claim all my thoughts.” 

Perhaps at some future hour, I may continue my 
own history, as it is connected with my sister 
Laura’s and the close of Aunt Mercy’s life, a life 
continued beyond the allotted period of existence. 








Weep not—for Heaven has claimed her now, 
For earth she was too fair and meek; 

With that calm softness on her brow 
And tender paleness on her cheek ; 

’Mid earth’s deceitful weary shows 
*T was sinful to implore her stay, 

When heavenly scenes before her rose, 


And angels beckoned her away. 


She rests in peace in that bright land, 
Whose blest inhabitants behold 

Th’ Eternal’s throne, and near it stand, 
With glittering crowns, and harps of gold. 

Oh! may we seek, as she has sought, 
That blest abode to enter in, 

And count all earthly gain as naught, 


The heavenly heritage to win. 


Notse.—The preceding lines were addressed, on a recent 


melancholy occasion, to the bereaved parents of a lovely 
woman, their last remaining child, who died while on a 
visit to the parental mansion, and while her husband was 
still at his far distant home. 

The author, Miss S. L. L. was from early childhood inti- 
mately acquainted with the deceased. 
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MORE THAN I BARGAINED FOR. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


My friend Follett married a lady contrary to my 
advice. I gave the advice contrary to my wont 
and against my will. He would have it. The 
lady was a tolerably pretty woman, on whose ori- 
ginal destiny it was never written that she should 
be a belle. How she became one is not much 
matter; but nature being thoroughly taken by sur- 
prize with her success, had neglected to provide 
the counterpoise. I say it is no great matter how 
she became a belle,—nor is it,—for if such things 
were to be accounted for to the satisfaction of the 
sex, the world would have little time for other 
speculations; but I will devote a single paragraph 
to the elucidation of this one of many mysteries, 
for a reason I have. Faenam habet in cornu. 

Poets are the least fastidious, and the least dis- 
criminating of men in their admiration of women, 
(vide Byron,) partly because their imagination, like 
sunshine, glorifies <!1 that turns to it, and partly 
because the voluptuous heart without which they 
were not poets, is both indolent and imperial, from 
both causes waiting always to be sought. In some 
circles, bards are rather comets than stars, and the 
one whose orbit for a few days intersected that of 
Miss Adele Burnham, was the exclusive marvel of 
the hour. Like other poets, the one of which I 
speak was concentrative in his attentions, and he 
chose (why, the gods knew better than the belles 
of the season,) to have neither eyes nor ears, 
flowers, flatteries, nor verses for any other than 
Miss Burnham. He went on his way, but the in- 
cense, in which he had enveloped the blest Adele, 
lingered like a magic atmosphere about her, and 
Tom Follett and all his tribe breathed it in blind 
adoration. I trust the fair reader has here nodded 
her head, in evidence that this history of the belle- 
ship of Miss Burnham is no less brief than natural 
and satisfactory. 

When Follett came to me with the astounding 
information that he intended to propose to Miss 
Burnham, (he had already proposed and been ac- 
cepted, the traitor!) my fancy at once took the 
prophetic stride so natural on the first breaking of 
such news, and in the five minutes which I took 
for reflection, I had travelled far into that land of 
few delusions—holy matrimony. Before me, in 
all the changeful variety of a magic mirror, came 
and went the many phases of which that multiform 
creature, woman, is susceptible. I saw her in dia- 
monds and satin, and in kitchen-apron and curl- 
papers; in delight, and in the dumps; in supplica- 





‘ 


tion and in resistance; shod like a fairy in French 
shoes, and slip-shod, (as perhaps fairies are, too, in 
their bed-rooms and dairies.) I saw her approach- 
ing the climacteric of age, and receding from it— 
a mother, a nurse, an invalid—mum over her 
breakfast, chatty over her tea,—doing the hon- 
ours at T’om’s table, and mending with sober dili- 
gence T’om’s straps and suspenders. The kaleido- 
scope of fancy exhausted its combinations. 

“Tom!” said I, (looking up affectionately, for 
he was one of my weaknesses, was T'om, and I 
indulged myself in loving him without a reason,) 
“ Miss Burnham is in the best light where she is. 
If she cease to be a belle, as of course she will, 
should she marry F 

“ Of course!” interrupted Tom very gravely. 

“ Well, in that case, she lays off the goddess, 
trust me! You will like her to dress plainly r 

“ Quite plain!” 

“And stripped of her plumage, your bird of 
Paradise would be nothing but a very indifferent 
hen—with the disadvantage of remembering that 
she had been a bird of Paradise.” 

“ But it was not her dress that attracted the 
brilliant author of ——” 

“ Possibly not. But as the false gods of my- 
thology are only known by their insignia, Jupiter 
by his thunderbolt, and Mercury by his talaria and 
caduceus, so a woman, worshipped by accident, 
will find a change of exterior nothing less than a 
laying aside of her divinity. That’s a didactic 
sentence, but you will know what I mean, when 
I tell you that I myself cannot see a pair of coral 
ear-rings without a sickness of the heart, though 
the woman who once wore them, and who slighted 
me twenty years ago, sits before me in church, 
without diverting a thought from the sermon. 
Don’t marry her, Tom!” 

Six weeks after this conversation, I was at the 
wedding, and the reader will please to pass to the 
rear the six succeeding months—short time as it 
seems, to record a change in the bland sky of ma- 
trimony. It was an ellipse in our friendship as 
well; for advice (contrary to our wishes and inten- 
tions) is apt to be resented, and I fancied from the 
northerly bows I received from Mrs. Follett, that my 
friend had made a merit to her of having married 
contrary to my counsel, At the end of this period 
Tom called on me. 

Follett, I should have said, was a man of that 
undecided exterior which is pefectly at the mercy 
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of a cravat or waistcoat. He looked “snob” or 
“nob,” according to the care with which he had 
made his toilet. While a bachelor, of course, he 
could never afford in public a negligence or a mis- 
take, and was invariably an elegant man, harmoni- 
ous and “pin-point” from straps to whiskers. But 
alas! the security of wedded life! When Tom 
entered my room, I perused him as a walking 
homily. His coat, still made on the old measure, 
was buttoned only at the top, the waist being ra- 
ther snug, and his waistcoat pockets loaded with 
the copper which in his gayer days he always left 
on the counter. His satin cravat was frayed and 
brownish, with the tie slipped almost under his 
ear. The heel of his right boot (he trod straight 
on the other foot) almost looked him in the face. 
His pantaloons, (the one article of dress in which 
there are no gradations—nothing, if not perfect,) 
were bulged and strained. He wore a frightfully 
new hat, no gloves, and carried a baggy brown 
umbrella, which was, in itself, a most expressive 
portrait of “ gone to seed.” Tom entered with his 
usual uppish carriage, and, through the how-d’ye- 
dos, and the getting into his chair, carried off the 
old manner to acharm. In talking of the weather, 
a moment after, his eye fell on his stumpy um- 
brella, which, with an unconscious memory of an 
old affectation with his cane, he was balancing on 
the toe of his boot, and the married look slid over 
him like a mist. Down went his head between 
his shoulders, and down went the corners of his 
mouth—down the inflation of his chest like a col- 
lapsed balloon; and down, in its youth and expres- 
sion it seemed to me, every muscle of his face. He 
had assumed ina minute the style and countenance 
of a man ten years older, 

I smiled. How could I but smile! 

“Then you have heard of it!” exclaimed Tom, 
suddenly starting to his feet, and flushing purple 
to the roots of his hair. 

«“ Heard of what?” 

My look of surprize evidently took him aback, 
and, seating himself again with confused apologies, 
Tom proceeded to “make a clean breast,” on a 
subject which [ had not a:ticipated. 

It seemed, that, far from moulting her feathers 
after marriage, according to my prediction, Mrs. 
Follett clearly thought that she had not yet 
« strutted her hour,” and, though everything Tom 
could wish behind the curtain, in society she had 
flaunted and flirted, not merely with no diminution 
of zest from the wedding day, but, her husband was 
of opinion, with a ratio alarmingly increasing. 
Her present alliance was with a certain Count 
Hautenbas, the lion of the moment, and though 
doubtless one in which vanity alone was active, 
Tom’s sense of connubial propriety was at its last 
gasp. He could stand it no longer. He wished 
my advice in the choice between two courses. 
Should he call out the Frenchman, or should he 
take advantage of the Massachusetts interpretation 
of a “land of liberty,” accuse his wife of “ moral 
insanity,” and shut her up in a mad-house. 
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My advice had been of so little avail in the first 
instance, that I shrank from troubling Tom with 
any more of it, and certainly should have evaded it 
altogether, but for an experiment I wished to make, 
as much for my own satisfaction as for the benefit 
of that large class the unhappy married. 

«“ Your wife is out every night, I suppose, Tom?” 

« Every night when she has no party at home.” 

«“ Do you go with her always?” 

“TI go for her usually—but the truth is, that, 
since I married, parties bore me, and after seeing 
my wife off, [commonly smoke and snooze, or read, 
or run into Bob Thomas’s and ‘talk horse,’ till 
I have just time to be in at the death.” 

« And when you get there, you don’t dance?” 

“Not I, faith! I haven’t danced since I was 
married!” 

« But you used to be the best waltzer of the day.” 

«“ Well, the music sometimes gets into my heels 
now, but, when I remember I am married, the fit 
cools off. The deuce take it! a married man shouldn’t 
be seen whirling round the room with a girl in his 
arms!” 

“TI presume that were you still single, you would 
fancy your chance to be as good for ladies’ favours, 
as any French Count’s, that ever came over?” 

“ Ehem! why—yes!” 

Tom pulled up his collar. 

« And if you had access to her society all day 
and all night, and the Frenchman only an hour or 
two in the evening, any given lady being the ob- 
ject, you would bet freely on your own head?” 

“TI see your drift,” said Tom, with a melancholy 
smile, “ but it won’t do!” 

«“ No indeed—it is what would have done. You 
had at the start a much better chance with your 
wife than Count Hautenbas; but husbands and 
lovers are the ‘ hare and the tortoise’ of the fable. 
We must resort now to other means. Will you 
follow my advice as well as take it, should I be 
willing again to burn my fingers in your aflairs!” 

The eagerness of T’om’s protestations quite made 
the amende to my mortified self-complacency, 
and I entered zealously into my little plot for his 
happiness, At this moment I heartily wish I 
had sent him and his affairs to the devil, and (lest 
I should forget it at the close of this tale,) I here 
caution all men, single and double, against “ med- 
dling or making,” marring or mending, in matri- 
monial matters. The alliteration may, perhaps, 
impress this salutary counsel on the mind of the 
reader. 

I passed the remainder of the day in repairing 
the damage of Tom’s person. I had his whiskers 
curled and trimmed even, (his left whisker was an 
inch nearer his nose than the right), and his teeth 
looked to by the dentist. I stood by, to be sure 
that there was no carelessness in his selection of 
patent leathers, and on his assuring me that he 
was otherwise well provided, I suffered him to 
go home to dress, engaging him to dine with me at 
seven. 


He was punctual to the hour. By Jove, I could 
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scarce believe it was the same man. The con- 
sciousness of being well-dressed seemed to have 
brightened his eves and lips, as it certainly changed 
altogether his address and movements. He had a 
After all, it is 
only a “man of mark,” or an Apollo, who can 
well afford to neglect the outer man; and a judicious 
negligence, or a judicious plainness, is probably 
worth the attention of both the man of mark and 
the Apollo. 
ture—a butterfly that was just now a worm—and 


narrow escape of being handsome. 


Tom was quite another order of crea- 


would have been treated with more consideration 


in consequence, even by those least tolerant of 


We dined temperately, 
and I superseded the bottle by a cup of strong 


“the pomps and vanities.” 


green tea, at an early moment after the removal 
of the cloth, determined to have T’om’s wits in as 
Without being at all a 
brilliant man, he was, the next best thing, a steady 


full dress as his person. 


absorbent, and as most women are more fond of 
giving than receiving in all things, but particularly 
in conversation, I was not uneasy as to his power 
of making himself agreeable. Nor was he, faith! 

The ball of the night was at the house of an old 
friend of my own, and Mr. and Mrs. Follett were 
but newly introduced to the circle. I had the 
company very clearly in my eye, therefore, while 
casting about for dramatis persona, and in fix- 
ing upon Mrs. Beverly Fairlie, for the prominent 
character, I assured success, though being very 
much in love with that coquettish widow myself, I 
had occasion for some self-denial in the matter. Of 
Mrs. Fairlie’s weak points (on which it seemed 
necessary that I should enlighten Tom,) I had in- 
formation not to be acquired short of summering 
and wintering her, and with my eye solely directed 
to its effect upon Mrs, Follett, I put the clues into 
my friend’s hands in a long after-dinner conversa- 
tion. As he seemed impatient to open the cam- 
paign after getting these definite and valuable 
instructions, I augured well for his success, and we 
entered the ball-room in high spirits. 

It was quite enough to say to the mischievous 
widow that another woman was to be piqued by 
any attentions she might choose to pay Mr. Follett. 
Having said thus much, and presented Tom, I 
sought out Mrs. Follett, myself, with the double 
purpose of breaking up the monopoly of Mons. 
Hautenbas, and of directing her attention, should 
it be necessary, to the suavities between Tom and 
the widow. 

It was a superb ball, and the music, as Tom said, 
went to the The thing he did well was 
waltzing, and after taking a turn or two with Mrs. 
Fairlie, the rustic dame ran up to Mrs. Follett with 


heels. 


the most innocent air imaginable, and begged the 
loan of her husband for the rest of the evening! 
I did not half like the look of earnest with which 
she entered into the affair, indeed, and there was 
little need of my taking much trouble to enlighten 
Mrs. Follett; for a woman so surprized with a six 
saw. They were so 


months husband [ never 


capitally matched, Tom and the widow, in size, 
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motion, style of waltzing, and all, that not we only, 
but the whole party were occupied with observing 
Mrs. ‘Follett and I (for a 
secret sympathy, somehow, drew us together, as the 


and admiring them. 


thing went on,) kept up a breken conversation, in 
which the Count was even less interested than we, 
and after a few ineffectual attempts to draw her 
into the tea-room, the Frenchman left us in pique, 
and we gave ourselves up to the observation of the 
couple who (we presumed) severally belonged to 
us. They carried on the war famously, to be sure! 
Mrs. Fairlie was a woman who could do as she 
liked, because she would; and she cared not a straw 
for the very prononcé demonstration of engrossing 
one man for all the quadrilles, waltzes and galop- 
ades, besides going with him to supper. Once 
or twice I tried to find an excuse for leaving Mrs. 
Follett, to put in an oar for myself, but the little 
woman clung to me as if she had not the courage 
to undertake another person’s amusement, and, new 
and sudden as the feeling must have been, she 
was pale and wretched, with a jealousy more bitter 
probably than mine. ‘Tom never gave me a look 
after the first waltz, and as to the widow, she 
played her part with rather more zeal than was set 
down for her. I passed altogether an uncomfort- 
able night, for a gay one, and it was a great relief 
to me when Mrs. Follett asked me to send Tom 
for the carriage. 

“Be so kind as to send a servant for it,” said 
Follett, very coolly, ‘and say to Mrs. Follett, that 
I will join her at home. 
rather breakfast with Mrs. Beverly Fairlie!” 

Here was a mess! 

“ Shall I send the Count for your shawl?” I asked, 


I am going to sup, or 


after giving this message, and wishing to know 
whether she was this side of pride in her unhappi- 
ness. 

The little woman burst into tears, 

« T will sit in the cloak room till my husband is 
ready,” she said, “go to him, if you please, and 
implore him to come and speak to me.” 

As I said before, I wished the whole plot to the 
devil. We had achieved our object, it is true— 
and did the who knocked the breath 
out of his friend’s body, in killing a fly on his 
back. 
ried flirt of some celebrity, for after coming out of 
the widow’s hands with a three months education, 
he had quite forgot to be troubled about Mrs. Fol- 
lett, and instead of neglecting his dress, which was 
his only sin when I took him in hand, he now 
neglects his wife, who sees him, as women are 


so man 


Tom is now (this was years ago) a mar- 


apt to see their husbands, through other women’s 
I presume they are doomed to quite as 
much unhappiness as would have fallen to their 
lot, had I let them alone—had Mrs. Follett run 
away with the Frenchman, and had Tom died a 
divorced sloven. But when I think, that, besides 
achieving little for them, I was the direct means 
of spoiling Mrs. Beverly Fairlie for myself, I think 
I may write myself down as a warning to meddlers 
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Invokes my song for thee to night. 
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Its brightest vision 
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In simple truth I would impart 

The secret of a loving heart, 

Whose trembling lip and wistful eye 
Betray love’s unwise mastery ; 

Whose step unwatched amidst the throng, 
— When thou art near, doth loiter long; 

= Whose bosom swells to think thine ear, 

, Beloved girl, is listening near. 


j 
m. 
Thine ear hath heard the hopes I nurse, 
= Thy lip hath asked another verse, 
— As if to love responsive stirred, 
Thy heart had felt each faltering word. 
err % yer PAL ~~" v 





Then, lady, list my one lone prayer, 

If thou for me hast thought or care, 

Oh! take away this deep suspense, 
These withering hours of doubt intense. 


Iv. 
*T were better far that I should know 
My love must unrequited go: 
Or, dare I breathe the cheering thought, 
Hear words with happy meaning fraught. 
Then, lady, list my one lone prayer, 
If thou for me hast thought or care, 
Oh! take away this deep suspense, 
These withering hours of doubt intense. 
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EDITORS’ 


The “knell of the departed year’ has hardly ceased 
sounding, yet we come to join in the expressions of hope 
and enjoyment which the morning of the New Year is al- 
In our world, joy and sorrow, 
we cannot 


ways expected to inspire. 
like day and night, are constantly alternating ; 
expect that happiness and prosperity will be perpetual, 
yet we think it no evidence of wisdom or piety to be 
always sad and despairing, because the “time to mourn” 
must come. We like, therefore, the custom which has set 
apart certain days for the expression of kind affections and 
glad feelings, when even grief may be softened by a smile 
from the lip of hope, and age forget its weary cares in ite 
sympathy with the merriment of youth. 

A custom obtains in the city of New York—and we be- 
lieve to a considerable extent throughout the state—which 
we wish were adopted universally. In that city business is 
suspended on New Year’s day, and the gentlemen make 
calls on all the families with which they wish to associate 


during the year. The ladies, of course, must be at home 


and receive their friends. 
Many a chain of friendship is thus brightened, which 


had been suffered to rust by the neglect of little attentions ; 


and the heart is made better by feeling the demands of 


social life. We can hardly fail to be happier ourselves 
when wishing happiness to others; and this holiday might 
be so improved, in cheering those who had been unfortunate 
in the past year, or encouraging those who were just be- 
ginning the “experiment of living,” that the philanthro- 
pist and Christian would hail it as the time of doing much 
good. What benefits might be effected on this day, by a 
word of encouragement, of advice or warning, as the case 
might require? If uttered in a kind manner, with a smile 
of friendly wishes on the countenance, the ladies might 
urge their brief appeal to the best feelings of human nature, 
and thus rouse the minds of men to their greatest and no- 
blest aspirations. Perhaps, however, it might be urged that 
our sex are not yet qualified to act the part of social men- 
tors. We hope the influence of the “ Lady’s Book” will do 
something towards fitting them for this high station. Jm- 
provement is our motto, for the work and its readers—and 
we trust to show how much can be effected in the 
sent year. 


pre- 


<Q 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
last number, that we had 


we were not aware that a 


When remarking, in our 
“ cleared our editorial drawer,” 
number of communications were then in the hands of the 
Publisher. The writers will see that we have now received 
them. The following are accepted.—* Arietea,” “ Lines,” 
“ The Mother’s Lament,” “Stanzas to E. M 8S.” and 
“ The Tourist.” 

We must decline, as usual, a much larger number; the 
high literary as well as moral character we wish our work 
to sustain, obliges us to a rigid discharge of the revisor’s 
duty. Weare often compelled by this to reject articles 
which, considering the age and opportunities of the wri- 
ters, are really excellent. Such are the “ Broken Hearted,” 
“ Edward—A Sketch,” “ The Stranger Minstrel,” (which 
has much poetic thought, but is injured by commonplace 
expressions,) and “ Jo my Sister on the Eve of her 
Bridal.” “The Poet to his Wife,” is pretty enough to 
deserve an extract—here it is 


“ But youth is gone, youth’s hopes are fled, 
Loved friends are numbered with the dead, 
60 
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And those dear ones we called our own 
Are gone, for aye, and we’re alone. 
Still we do love each other now 

The same, as when upon thy brow 

No sign there was which told that time 
Would ever mar thy youthful prime.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fig.1. Ball dress of pink Gros de Naples, the corsage 
very low in the neck, tight to the bust, and finished toa 
point, with lace and stomacher of the same. Sleeves very 
short and puffed, with a bouillon at bottom. Skirt erna- 
mented with rows of pearls, two at each side of the front, 
and between them small bows and tassels. Head dressed 
with roses, and a Bird of Paradise. Gold féronné€re, white 
kid gloves, the tops trimmed with lace; white satin shoes. 

Fig. 2. Low dress of straw colour Poux de Soie, shot with 
white short sleeves, finished by two puffings. Lace cape 
with deep falls over the shoulders. Cap trimmed with 
lace, and pinkribbon. Hair in smooth bands; long black 
silk mittens. Lace ruffles, and black satin shoes. 

Fig. 3. Dressof pink satin. The corsage of this dress it 
will be perceived, is wholly of a new cut, and very much 
in the style ofa corset. It fits the shape as tightly as it is 
possible, has a long point, and three seams in front; the 
corsage is a heart shape, sloping downwards from the 
shoulder, both at back and front; the sleeves are tight and 
plain, and very short, and present a new feature, that of 
being without shoulder straps; they are trimmed wiih two 
quillings of satin ribbon, and a small bouquet of three 
feathers, each in front of the arm. The skirt of the dress is 
ornamented with two rows of these same bouquets of feath- 
ers placed alternately, and a similar branch is to be seen 
in front of the corsage. The hair is in bandeaux, a little 
frizzed inside, and the back coiled up in thick rouleaux 
like cables (see plate); two branches of the pink acacia 
droop at each side of the face. White kid gloves, the tips 
trimmed with a puffing of ribbons, the long ends floating 
White shoes. 

Fig. 4. Dress of figured gauze over satin. The corsage 
low ; sleeves very short, and perfectly plain and tight; the 
skirt has two deep tucks, ornamented at distances with 
bows of ribbon, a third row of bows is placed above the 
upper tuck, and a fourth row of very small ones goes round 
the top of the skirt, a short distance below the waist. Hai: 
in bands, part of the back hair forms a braid, and the r 
mainder is in ringlets failing at each side of the neck; a 
puffing of geranium colour ribbon is intermixed with the 
back hair, and a rosette bow of the same is placed immedi- 
ately below the left ear. Festoons of pearls depending from 
the braid at back, fall over the front hair. (See plate.) 
Bracelet on the right arm; white kid gloves, with a quilling 
of satin ribbon at top; white satin shoes. 


NOTICE. 

Notwithstanding we give this month Sixty Paces of 
letter press, we bave allowed so large a space to our nu- 
merous and excellent correspondents, that we are compelled 
to omit several editorial articles ; and to transfer our opin- 


ions of the few books 
which we are able to notice at all, to our 


selected from the very many laid 
upon our table 
cover. 
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